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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 
HE illness of Mr. Edmunds on Monday prevented the opening, 
at the time promised, of the discussion upon the question of 
access to the papers on file in the departments. On Tuesday, 


however, he delivered his speech, and it has been followed by- 


others, supporting or opposing. Mr. Edmunds’ review of the sub- 
ject is pronounced on all hands very able, and related, (1) to the 
law which governs removals, suspensions, and appointments ; (2) 
to the duties of the Attorney-General as custodian of the public 
records filed in his department; (3) the action of the President in 
forbidding the Attorney-General to send certain of the official 
documents in his custody to the Senate; and (4) the relation of the 
Senate to the matter which the documents in question referred to. 
The President, he said, had not exclusive control of the public 
records of the Government. Papers addressed to the President 
were addressed to him as such. They became part of the public 
record, and either branch of Congress had the inherent right to 
examine them whenever this became necessary to the proper dis- 
charge of their functions. The question presented by the Presi- 
dent for the consideration of the Senate was not the appointment 
of Barnett, but the suspension of Duskin. The President could 
not remove Duskin under the law. Duskin had been suspended 
from office until the will of the Senate could be ascertained. His 
suspension from exercising the functions of his office was analogous 
to placing an officer of the army under arrest. The act of sus- 
pension did not remove from an office. The nomination was to 
remove one man and to appoint another, and that matter was sub- 
mitted to the judgment of the Senate. In the exercise of the dis- 
cretion and authority the Senate asked to be furnished with such 
public records as would show how the suspended officer had ad- 
ministered his office. The question of the relevancy of the papers 
asked for was for the Senate to determine, and could not be ques- 
tioned by any one. The Senate was asked to agree with the 
President that Duskin should be removed, and, in order to form a 
correct judgment, the Senate want to know from the public files 
how he had conducted his office, and they were met with refusal 
upon the ground that the paper that exhibited the desired facts 
might reveal the reasons and motives of the Executive. 





ALL this is strictly true, in common sense, asitisinlaw. The 
untenable position taken by Mr. Cleveland must grow more ridic- 
ulous the more it is considered. And the whole mistake grows 
out of his unfortunate yielding to some of his own party, whose 
crookedness he is now seeking to keep from being uncovered. 
This is a misfortune in a double sense,—both for him, and for the 
country ; for if he were in a position to freely show the papers 
asked, it would directly and materially tend to improve the tone 
of the whole business of appointments. Candor and straightfor- 
wardness on the part of the Executive, and open executive ses- 
sions of the Senate would put an entirely new face upon it. That 
Mr. Cleveland fears to have these papers seen is decidedly bad. 





Mr. BLACK, of the Pension Bureau, has furnished the Repub- 
licans with a very strong argument by his attempts to sustain the 
charges brought against his Republican predecessor by the freest 
use of the files of that bureau. He has produced in the House and 
in the Committee rooms great quantities of just such papers as Mr. 
Cleveland thinks the Senate ought never to get a sight of. When 
this was first pointed out, Mr. Black put forward the claim that 
these papers were not public documents, but his private property. 
As one of the documents in question was the copybook in which 
Mr. Black’s predecessor kept the record of his official correspon- 
dence, this plea is not admissible, Another was a document seen 





by a Republican member, and undoubtedly official in its charac- 
ter. Many others are reports furnished by Mr. Black’s newly ap- 
pointed medical] subordinates to their superior, and were got up 
to substantiate his charges. 





THE death of Gen. J. F. Miller, Senator for California, reduces 
from eight to six the Republican majority in the Senate, as the 
present Governor and Legislature ofthat State are Democratic. 
As his term expired, however, on the 4th of March, 1887, the ap- 
pointment which will now be made by Gov. Stoneman will be on- 
ly for a few months, and the Legislature to be chosen this year 
will elect for the full six years term. Gen. Miller was one of the 
less notable figures inthe annals of the Civil War, but was one of 
the many subordinate commanders whose staunchness made the 
final outcome possible. He took part in thirteen engagements as 
colonel of an Indiana regiment or a general of volunteers, and 
won the confidence of Gen. Thomas by his natural aptitude for the 
work, although he was not a West Point graduate. Personally 
he was an estimable and able man; politically he was a decided 
and earnest Republican. 





IN spite of the fears of its friends and the hopes of its ene- 
mies, the Blair Education Bill passed the Senate by a handsome 
majority. Of forty-seven Senators present and voting, only eleven 
voted against it, and only five of these were Republicans. This 
shows that the bill is not weaker but stronger than it was last year, 
and that the new-found arguments of its northern opponents have 
not had much weight with our legislators. On the other hand the 
juster thought of the South has been making itself felt in shifting 
votes for that section in favor of the bill. The new South, the 
South of Dr. Haygood, Dr. Ruffner, and the army of able and 
patriotic men who have been laboring to develop the school system 
of the Southern States, is coming to be heard with much more dis- 
tinctness, and the politicians are heeding the fact. If Democratic 
votesshould defeat this bill in the House, there will be a beginning 
of a break in the Democratic party, which will increase with every 
year until it comes to open rupture. 





THE bill as passed, after amendment by the Senate, increases 
the total appropriation to $79,000,000, by adding two millions for 
new school-houses. It also provides that if any State refuse its 
share, the share of the rest shall be increased proportionally. It 
secures to schools for colored children a share proportional to the 
number of illiterates of color. And it contains the assurance that 
the national government does not aim at setting up a national’ 
school system already established by the several States. In the 
case of Alaska, which is expressly included in the bill, it will be 
necessary to establish schools at national expense. There is no 
territorial school system, and no means to establish any. The 
only schools now in the territory are those of the Presbyterian 
mission among the Indians. The Russian government’s schools 
for the Aleuts have fallen into ruin, and the rising generation has 
grown up in much deeper ignorance than did their fathers. So 
much the islands have gained by their transfer from an effete 
despotism to the free and enlightened rule of America. 





OF all men in America, no one has a better right to speak on 
the question of national aid to education than has Dr. Mayo, the 
agent of the Peabody Fund. No one knows at once so intimately 
and so widely the condition of education in the South. But he 
heartily supports the Blair bill, on the ground that the Southern 
States have done their duty in the struggle with illiteracy, and 
that they now need national aid to achieve a victory. He shows 
that the rate of school taxation in the South generally is below 
that of New England only by an infinitesimal difference; and he 
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reminds the country of the heroic and self-sacrificing efforts made 
by the Southern educators to bring up the people of that section 
to the highest level. Evidently Dr. Mayo has no fear that na- 
tional aid will lead the people of the South to relax their efforts 
in this regard, or to reduce taxation because the nation has come 
to their help. 





THERE is a fragment of justice in the argument of The Adver- 
tiser, of Boston, that the Blair Bill does least for the parts of the 
country which will bear the most of the burden. That objection 
will not lie against a distribution of the national surplus of revenue 
among the states in proportion to population. If we had the 
courage to take this bolder step, we might at once enable the more 
backward parts of the country to educate their people, and at the 
same time relieve states which have done their duty as nobly as 
Massachusetts has, of the pressure of direct taxation which they 
feel the most sorely. 

At the same time, it is just to remember that the extinction 
of illiteracy in other parts of the country is a gain even to Massa- 
chusetts. These others are our brethren in the bonds of national 
unity. We suffer in their lack, and we will prosper in their abun- 
dance. Patriotism demands of us to pool our issues in the matter, 

and to bear one another’s burdens if our backs are equal to it. 





Mr. Morrison’s tariff reduction bill continues to run the 
gauntlet of the interests affected by its changes or remissions of 
duties, and the testimony thus elicited has served to refresh the 
public memory as to the worth and the significance of the tariff. 
The iron, steel, zinc, marble, glass, crockery and rice industries 
have had a hearing before the Ways and Means Committee. The 
cross-examination by Messrs. Hewitt and Morrison has done noth- 
ing to break down the force of their objections. Not only em- 
ployers but working men have testified as to the harm which the 
new schedules would do in the status of our industries. In the 
presence of such testimony as to the conditions of American labor, 
and the extent to which its price determines the cost of our com- 
modities, the pretty abstractions of Free Trade lose their color. 
Even the rice growers of Louisiana, while admitting that many 
other things had grown cheaper, insisted that the higher cost of 
labor has made necessary a protection they did not enjoy before 
the war. But none of these things move Mr. Hewitt, who has 
declared his belief that a general reduction of wages to the Euro- 
pean level would be a great gain to the country. 





THE President has nominated General Terry to be Major- 
General in the regular army, in the vacancy caused by General 
Hancock’s death. This passes over General Howard, who had, 
technically at least, a senior rank, his commission being dated 
earlier. It seems to be the impression, however, in all quarters, 
that General Howard will be promoted, in turn, to the vacancy 
which will soon occur by the retirement of General Pope, and, if 
so, the cause for complaint, on the part of his friends, will be 
mostly removed. 





THE outrages on the Chinese of the Pacific coast continue and 
increase, and it is said that many Chinese have been reduced toa 
state of starvation, while others are emigrating eastward. So far 
as these shameful occurrences take place in territories like Idaho 
or Washington, the whole nation is directly responsible for them, 
and the President owes it to the country to bring the authority of 
the nation to bear. But in California, Nevada and other states we 
can do nothing under the distribution of powers in the national 
constitution : the government at Washington cannot even protect 
its own citizens in the discharge of the duties it requires of them 
as citizens. It is idle for it to attempt to do anything for aliens 


such as these, and it is this discovery of its powerlessness in the 
case of the negro voter which makes the country generally read 
of these outrages with as much indifference as though they took 
place in British’Columbia. 





THE strikes of the drivers and conductors on the street rail- 
ways of New York and Brooklyn furnish ample evidence of the 
new power which has been created by the organization of labor 
on anational scale. The Knights of Labor have been several 
years in process of organization, but it is only within a year past 
that they have attained the degree of power they now are exer- 
cising. In addition to the refusal to work for employers who do 
not accede to their terms as to wages, hours, and the employment 
only of union men, they employ a powerful instrument in the 
“boycott,” by which they cut off the producer from his market. 
The eagerness with which the shoe manufacturers of Massachu- 
setts seek the stamp of the organization for the shoes they make, 
proves how great has been the range of their proscriptive power. 
In some cases this power seems to have been used recklessly, and 
firms have been placed under proscription at the instance of rivals 
in the trade, rather than because the trades’ union had any grounds 
for a quarrel with them. But excepting these abuses, it is in itself 
as legitimate a power as is that of capital or any other social force. 

The Knights certainly made a happy selection of the point at 
which to strike, when they took in hand the street railways. In 
this case they had public opinion solidly on their side. The New 
York railroads were farther discredited by the exposures recently 
made of the way in which one great corporation of this sort ac- 
quired the right to use the chief street of the city. But even with- 
out this, there was a strong popular antipathy to the street rail- 
roads because of the harsh exactions of time and labor which they 
laid upon their men. There would have been no need of the 
strike, if Mr. Cleveland had not vetoed the bill for their relief 
when he was governor of the state. But as the law would do 
nothing for their relief, they were obliged to take the matter into 
their own hands, and after ten hours’ cessation of travel on the 
surface roads, they got all they asked for. 





THE very people who resisted the passage of the law and told 
the workmen to help themselves, are now equally indignant be- 
cause they have taken that advice. They want to know “ why a 
railroad should be compelled to pay $2 for twelve hours’ work, 
while there is a surplus of labor willing to work 14 to 17 hours a 
day for the same sum? Is it not contrary to all political econ- 
omy to pay more than the work can bedone for?” The roads are 
still free to take on men at the old termsif they choose. But if 
they do so, they must face two conditions. The first is that all 
their present body of workmen will leave them; and the second is 
that the workingmen generally, and all who sympathize with 
their demands, will cease to use their cars. Rather than face this, 
they decided to pay $2 for twelve hours’ work. 





THE militia of Kentucky have been ordered out to prevent the 
free miners from driving convict laborers out of the mines. There 
is no justification for such violence as has been threatened, but 
there is a palliation of the wrong in the injustice of obliging free 
labor to compete with the state’s slaves. But that is a point which 
Kentucky is the least likely of all our states to appreciate. 





THE civil code prepared for the state of New York by Mr. 
David Dudley Field and other lawyers is once more before the 
Legislature for adoption. If there are no stronger reasons against 
it than those given in a letter a New York lawyer sends to the 
Tribune, it should be adopted. He thinks the absence of a gener- 
al popular demand for it is a fatal argument against it. When did 
ever the people of any community concern themselves with such 
a question as this? Equally impertinent is it to allege the oppo- 
sition of a great body of lawyers. There always isa great body 
of lawyers who deprecate anything which will simplify tho law,— 
just as Dr. Buchanan lost standing with his brethren of the medi- 
cal profession by publishing his “ Domestic Medicine,” the first 
book of the sort. For years past the English lawyers have pre- 
vented the adoption of Mr. Justice Stephen’s codification of the 
English law, which actually defines crimes and specifies their pen- 
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alty in the Queen’s English. The Criminal Code and the Code of 
Procedure for New York have. been so greatly successful and so 
widely adopted elsewhere, as to.create a strong presumption in fa- 
vor of this Civil Code. 


THE Week, of Toronto, calls attention to the fact that our own 
courts have so interpreted the three mile rule of international law 
as to shut us out of fisheries in any Canadian bay. In one of the 
cases for which damages were asked out of the Geneva Award 
fund, the vessel had been captured in Chesapeake Bay. Our 
government resisted the claim on the ground that the vessel, 
although more than three miles from land, was not on the high seas. 
And this plea was sustained by the decision of the courts. If this 
be the law, then our fishermen are shut out of the inshore fish- 
eries by lines running from headland to headland in Canadian 
waters. 








THERE is a growing hostility to the treaty of reciprocity with 
Hawaii, which may result in a refusal to have it renewed. On 
trade principles all such treaties are wrong. This one has been 
exceedingly costly to our country, without conferring any com- 
pensatory benefit. The only reason for maintaining it was that it 
tended to Americanize the country, and to save it from annexa- 
tion by an European power. But it seems that even in this re- 
spect it has been a failure. The wholesome influence of the Amer- 
ican missionaries who christianized the people, has been displaced 
by that of a set of commercial adventurers. They have made the 
island a depot for Chinese coolies, so that the islands are likely to 
become Mongolian rather than European or American. They 
have so managed matters as to levy a heavy tax upon the people 
of our Pacific states without securing us an export trade greater 
than the duties on sugar we have remitted for their benefit. 
These considerations seem to show that the time has come for a 
change. 





THE British government has not made much progress in the 
settlement of the Irish question. It is said that Mr. Gladstone has 
got so far with his scheme for Home Rule as to require expert aid 
in drafting his bill. But it has to receive the assent of the cabi- 
net before being proposed in the House, and the Tories count much 
on the opposition of Mr. Chamberlain, as foreshadowed in his re- 
fusal of industrial and commercial independence to Ireland. 

The probabilities are great that Mr. Gladstone will not at- 
tempt to carry more at this session than a resolution in favor of a 
national Irish Parliament, and that he will devote his strength to 
the measure for buying out the Irish landlords. To this proposal 
the Peers probably will offer little opposition, and its passage will 
rob Home Rule of the character which otherwise would make it of- 
fensive to them asa class. Mr. Robert Giffen, the first of English 
statists, proposes to buy out the landlords by paying them twenty 
times the rents decreed by the land courts. To this the Irish ob- 
jectthat no land is now worth twenty years’ purchase in view of the 
terrible uncertainties which envelope the future of agriculture, 
and that even the rents decreed by the land courts have become 
oppressively high through the fall in provisions of all kinds. They 
are willing to pay ten times the legal rents but no more. 

Mr. Giffen shows that the legislative Union is a losing busi- 
ness to both England and Ireland. Ireland is taxed thrice as high 
in proportion to its resources as England is, and yet the Irish gov- 
ment costs England £3,000,000 a year more than Ireland pays. 





THE defeat of a proposal to abolish life peerages by a majority 
of only 36 in a house of 400 shows how different the temper of this 
Parliament is from that of its predecessors. It is extremely probable 
that if Mr. Gladstone had not opposed the proposal with all his 
energy, it would have commanded a majority. At any rate the 
peers have reeeived notice of what they may expect, if they sour 
the temper of this House of Commons by obstruction. This vote 
is the more remarkable as having been reached before a single 
measure of the session had been thrown out by the House of 
Lords. 





A BILL TO BETRAY PROTECTION. 


ROBABLY the most audacious measure pending in Congress, 
the Morrison bill not excepted, is one with which Mr. Cam- 
eron, of this State, is connected as sponsor and advocate. It has 
been favorably reported by him from the Committee on Commerce, 
and is in a situation to pass the Senate if his views concerning it 
should prevail. Amazing as it may appear, this isa bill to es- 
tablish the precedent for the repeal of the navigation laws, and 
thus to strip American ship building of its protection. It proposes 
to authorize the admission to American registry of ten foreign- 
built steamships, the property, it is well understood, of a certain 
corporation of Philadelphia. 

The scandal of this measure would be great if it came from 
the hand of a Free Trade Senator, but that it should come from 
a Pennsylvanian, a Republican and a professed Protectionist, 
makes it more than scandalous. Mr. Cameron, whatever he may 
not know, does know exactly the character of the bill. He is per- 
fectly aware that the privilege of American registry and of bear- 
ing the American flag has been maintained, after many struggles, 
as the exclusive possession of American-built ships, and that in this 
way some measure of protection has been given our ship-building 
industry. It is an old and long chapter how the advocates of 
Free Trade have sought to break the Protection line at this point 
by endeavoring to so change the laws as to let foreign-built vessels 
in to our registry, and with this chapter Mr. Cameron cannot be 
unacquainted. Every mechanic who handles a hammer in the 
Delaware yards knows it by heart, and a Protectionist Senator 
representing the State where the greatest of these yards are situ- 
ated could scarcely be so ignorant as not to know it equally well. 

The effect of the measure can be comprehended at a glance. 
It will admit to registry ten foreign-built ships. That gives away 
the whole case. If ten, why not any number? If not any num- 
ber, why ten? If sucha privilege is shown to a corporation in 
one city, how can it be denied to corporations or other owners in 
any other city? There is but one principle in such cases. If the 
rule is that ships are to come in free, then these may, of course ; 
but if ships generally are not to come in free, what reason is there 
for partiality and special favor in admitting these ? 

Mr. Cameron would shamefully betray the cause of which he is 
a professed defender, if this measure should pass, and while he re- 
mains its advocate he is no less unfaithful than a soldier who 
should open a gate in the defences, in order to admit the enemy. 
For Pennsylvania is, as so long she has been, the centre of the 
Protection line, and it is her steadfastness which has again and 
again maintained it against attack. Whoever may, for any reason, 
seek to overthrow Protection, it would be infamous for her to be- 
tray it. Of all states, she is the one to guard the ship-building in- 
dustry, for here is its centre, and here, in the future, is to be one 
of the greatest of its developments. What the yards of the Tyne 
and Clyde are to England, the yards of the Delaware will be to 
the United States, unless they are to be betrayed and destroyed. 

In 1882 Mr. Cameron was charged with the threat that unless 
Philadelphia business men aided his political schemes he would 
no longer uphold Protection. That charge he declared to be un- 
just, but the same temper which, if true, was shown in it, is ex- 
hibited here,—to disregard principle and serve special interests. 
It is he who. has been quoted as desiring to freely confirm Mr. 
Cleveland’s nominations, and as disinclined to consider where a 
line of defence for reform in the service should be drawn. In that 
case he was apparently disregarding the public interest, as well as 
the party’s pledged faith ; but in the present one, his course is 
worse, because he must perfectly well know that from the stand- 
point which as a Protectionist he has always held,—unless he has 
falsely represented himself,—the measure he now desires to pass 
would make a breach in the Protection line. Civil Service Reform 
he has never advocated; he doubtless thinks it a fraudulent de- 
vice, calculated to prevent party managers from making political 
merchandise of the public places; so that it is no lapse on his part 
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if he does not help maintain it in the Senate; but the policy of 
Protection is entitled certainly to the last ounce of his strength, 
for it has given him the place he holds, in confidence that he was 
its friend. 

It is out of the question, of course, for any Protectionist to 
favor this measure. It has no shadow of merit, or claim. Not 
only is it a mere job, a private favor, a transaction to be concocted 
in a corner, but it is a device so fraught with evil consequences as 
a precedent that any one concerned in it must expose himself to 
scorn. A Free Trader may consistently demand the opening of 
our registry to foreign-built ships, but even a Free Trader would 
not propose to do this by jobbery and favoritism,—to admit some 
ships while refusing others. The whole question is involved in 
the settlement of the present issue. To let in Mr. Cameron’s ten 
ships is to let in all; to maintain American registry, the flag, and 
the coasting trade is to keep them out, with all others of their sort. 





THE STRUGGLE FOR SOUTHERN EDUCATION. 


i of the opposition to the Blair bill was to be anticipated. 

There are some politicians who would rather have the ne- 
groes ignorant and the “ poor whites ” illiterate. There are some 
who want the money for jobs, and hate to waste it on schools. 
There are some so eager to diminish the Tariff revenues that they 
would cut off every expenditure which tends to makea Tariff 
revenue needful. And possibly there are some who conscientious- 
ly believe that for the States to receive money from the common 
treasury would diminish their independence and impair their 
vigor. 

Any of these objections has some merit of consistency, if not 
of good reason. A political leader who fears that he will do worse 
with an intelligent constituency than an ignorant one, a jobber 
who wants to line his own pockets, a Free Trader who is devoted 
above all things to the increase of imports, and an extremist who 
dares not let his State have its treasury replenished from the na- 
tional vault; any of these may naturally enough oppose a meas- 
ure which is to employ national money for the aid of education. 
To say that they are wise or judicious people would be another 
matter, but they at least have an excuse which will bear to be 
advanced. 

Outside of these classes, however, the opposition to the bill is 
almost entirely frivolous. The pretense of scruples, where none 
really exist ; the claim that the South is abundantly able to lift the 
load of illiteracy, when, from the very nature of the case, it is im- 
possible that she could be; the lamentations over a wasteful ex- 
penditure of money,—as if, in the presence of so grave a danger 
as threatens us from the mass of ignorant suffrage, the sums pro- 
posed in the bill could possibly be better employed ; the attempts 
to excite State jealousy, lest, on the basis of illiteracy, one should 


receive a somewhat greater share than another ; the anxiety over 


constitutional points, as if every street corner statesman were wiser 
than Congress and the Supreme Court; all these classes of oppo- 
sition to the measure are entitled simply to the contempt of those 
who see the need and wish to supply it in the most simple and 
most practicable way. 

The Blair bill is now within reach of becoming a law. Its af- 
firmative vote in the Senate increased, while the opposition was 
no greater than a year ago. In the House, there are two classes 
of members who ought to be its friends and who can make its pas- 
sage sure by uniting their strength,—the Republicans and the 
Southern men. Upon principle, a Republican is a friend of edu- 
cation, and dare not stand in the way of giving it to the people; 
while the members from the South perceive the evils that must 
surely follow a protracted condition of ignorance amongst the mass 
of their population. They have witnessed for themselves the ne- 


cessities of the case, and from every educator who is engaged in 
the laborious work of building up their schools they hear testimo- 
ny daily that help, if not an absolute necessity, is at the least 
greatly to be desired. Men like Mr. Jackson in the Senate, and 





Mr. Willis in the House, honor themselves and theirsection ofthe 
Union by their course in this matter, and it ill befits Northern Re- 
publicans to be slow in joining hands with them for the building 
up of an intelligent nation. The spectacle of the two Senators 
from Maine and the two from Kansas taking this attitude is amaz- 
ing, especially when it is considered that Kansas has had her 
schools lavishly provided for by the national bounty. It ill befits 
one who has had so much from this source now to stand in the 
way of a like aid to be given States that are in want. 

To pass the Blair bill will be a signal triumph for Intelligence 
and Union. It will help to make the people of the United States 
more homogeneous, by being more equal in their education, and 
more united, by having toa great degree a common standard and 
ideal. Apart from the ordinary danger which a mass of illiteracy 
occasions, there is another and equally great one in the difference 
of view which the educated and the ignorant voter take, and the 
animosity which their clashing ideas engender. Thesectional dis- 
likes of the United States would have heen vastly diminished if 
the education of the people in all parts had been more nearly equal 
in the past. 

To the Southern members of the House we can only say that 
they should permit no imaginative scruples to stand in the way of 
the great aid which their people will receive by this measure. It 
is their opportunity, and to lose it would be deplorable. To the 
Republican members, it seems as if nothing of urging or persua- 
sion should be required. They know that the need of the South- 
ern people, eepecially the colored, is very great, and that every 
year in which the schools fall below their work is a year of in- 
creased hurt to the nation. The census made the facts plain to 
every observing man. It may be .for those who love darkness 
rather than light to oppose the bill, but it cannot be part of the 
duty of those who claim.as part of their platform the elevation of 
the people. 





— 





MUDIE OR MUNRO? 


VALUABLE contribution to the discussion of International 
Copyright has been made recently by an American author 
who withholds his name from the public. He begins by object- 
ing to the principle of monopoly as it exists in national copyright. 
He would secure to the author by law a royalty upon his works 
for a reasonable term of years, but he would not give him the 
power to sell to asingle publisher the right to manufacture those 
works for the public. He would leave their publication as open 
to all competitors in publishing as are the works of Milton or of 
Shakespeare, but with the difference that in every case a certain 
percentage should be paid the author upon the retail price of eve- 
ry copy sold. And this he would collect by forbidding the sale of 
a copy to which astamp furnished by the author was not attached. 
This stamp could be easily manufactured with the author’s name, 
the sum received, and the number of its issue. He seriously sug- 
gests to English authors of established reputation to throw open 
the publication of their works to all British publishers, who will 
pay what they think a fair percentage, and to trust to the wide 
field of readers they would reach by the stimulus thus given to 
competitors. He calls attention to the fact that Longfellow has 
more English readers than has Tennyson or Browning, and be- 
lieves the competition of cheap editions of the American poet 
furnishes the explanation. 

It is his belief that a similar arrangement might be made in 
the case of international copyright. We now make it free to eve- 
ry American publisher to reprint any modern English book, equal- 
ly with any of the seventeenth or eighteenth centuries. This lib- 
erty he would not abridge in the least. But he would attach to 
it the obligation to pay the modern English author a tenth of the 
retail price of the book, and he would make this collectible by 
stamps. In this way we would secure international copyright 
without bringing ourselves under the yoke of British publishers. 
The latter frankly assure us that they would and could make no 
change in their prices of books under any international copyright 
law which gave them a monopoly of manufacture. They dare 
not sell their books cheaper in American than they do in England, 
because if they did they would be reéxported to England, and 
could not be kept out. What is the English method of publishing 
novels? Take Mrs. Oliphant’s story “ A Country Gentleman,” 
just issued by the Blackwoods. It is published at first only in a 
three volume edition at halfa guineaa volume. The edition is 
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little in excess of the subscription for the book by Mudie’s and the 
other circulating libraries. They demand this high price, because 
their business would be ruined by cheaper editions to which the 
general public would go instead of coming to them. When they 
are done with the book, and have sold off their ‘‘ remainders,” 
then the publishers will be free to bring out a six shilling edition 
in one volume—say about 1890. Ifthe book continues popular, 
then about 1895 there will be a popular edition at eighteenpence, 
which will reach a still larger public. In America the public does 
not and cannot depend upon circulating libraries. It buys its 
books and it must have them cheap. Competition has pulled the 
price down to twenty cents for anew English novel by a standard 
author, or half so much if the story be a short one. In this form 
“A Country Gentleman ” has been issued already. Probably, nay 
certainly, a larger sum of money will be spent on the book in 
America than in England. If Mrs. Oliphant were secured the 
same percentage on the sales by the Harpers and by Mr. Munro 
which she gets from the Blackwoods, her American receipts would 
be greater than those she gets at home. Under the English sys- 
tem a limited edition at a high price brings no larger return to the 
author than the competing editions at a low price would bring if 
the ten per cent. were secured by international agreement. 

It will be objected that the cheap editions at 20 cents are not 
books in any proper acceptance of the term, and that it would be 
better to get rid of the system which fosters such modesof publica- 
tion. But the three volume issues come equally under the descrip- 
tion of ‘‘ books which are not books.’”’ Those editions are not col- 
lected for preservation by any self-respecting book-lover. They 
are wastefully printed, and clumsily bound, and demand shelf 
room far out of proportion to their worth. They are as much a 
temporary expedient to get the book before the public as are any 
forms we know in America. Both the dear English and the cheap 
American forms are confession of the fact that book publication 
has entered upon a new era. What is needed for the mass of cur- 
rent and popular literature is not a form capable of preservation, 
but one which meets the need and convenience of readers who do 
not mean to add such books to their library. In England, under 
the rule of Mudie, they solve this problem in one way; in Amer- 
ica, under the rule of Munro, we solve it in another. The day is 
past in America for paying for an acre of blank margin anda need- 
less binding on a book which is as much an affair of the hour as is 
a weekly newspaper. 

Nor do the cheap editions keep out better editions, such as 
are suitable fur preservation and reference. It merely confines 
such editions to books which have a permanent worth, and to 
which the owner will wish to turn again and again. Under the 
English system, such editions do not come for years after the first 
issue. Under our American system, they are published nearly as 
quickly as the cheap editionsare. Indeed there is nothing to pre- 
vent the same house from issuing both from the same types, with 
a difference in the paper and in the form. 

We welcome the new proposal as definitely an international 
copyright for the author and the reader, rather than for the pub- 
lisher. It is too much to hope that the Copyright League will take 
itup. So far as we have observed, not a spasm of good sense and 
reasonableness has characterized any of their proposals from the 
first. It is due to them that nothing has been done for years past, 
and that most probably nothing will be done this year. But if 
they wiil just “step down and out,” it is quite possible that this 
or some such plan may be secured from Congress. 





THE INDUSTRIAL CONDITION OF ITALY. 


HE civilized world has to some extent had Italy off its con- 
science since the supposed termination of its troubles in the 
accomplishment of the long-cherished dream of national unity. It 
was felt that a country so munificently endowed by nature should 
by able speedily to attain toa high degree of prosperity when giv- 
en the control of its own destiny. The enthusiasm displayed by 
the people for their new government seemed to prove that they 
were a unit in its support, and that from that time forth the fric- 
tion inseparable from the various governments which had before 
- separately maintained an unstable order in the peninsula would 
be missing. But Italy has hardly fulfilled the expectations of her 
well-wishers. Her political system has prospered fairly well, and 
has given no signs of the volatile properties which an incredulous 
world has not yet ceased to believe inherent in her northwestern 
neighbor. But in material prosperity her progress has been slight. 
The great bulk of her industries are still agricultural, the methods 
in which they are carried on are unprogressive, often medizeval, 
and the class deriving subsistence from them terribly impoverished, 
and furnishing large numbers of emigrants to other countries year- 
ly. The total emigration in 1883 was nearly 160,000, and was over 
half of the natural increase of population resulting from the ex- 
cess of births over deaths. The indigence of the corresponding 
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class of city population is also extreme, as is forced upon the no- 
tice of every traveler by the numberless beggars ; and in some of 
the provinces one-third of the people receive public assistance. 
Some idea of the general poverty may be gained from the fact that 
of the total amount of money coined in the kingdom in the thir- 
teen years preceding 1884 more than one-half was in copper pieces. 
Yet the revenue of the government exceeds three hundred mil- 
lions of dollars, almost equaling that of our own government, and 
imposing a tax per capita double that of the United States. The 
debt amounts to $1,900,000,000, with an annual interest charge of 
$90,000,000. Deducting this interest charge from the government 
annual expenditure, nearly one-third of the remainder goes for 
the army and navy, and this in spite of the fact that the Italian 
soldiers and sailors are among the worst paid in Europe. The 
government has felt from the first that it was necessary to main- 
tain its military establishment on the general level of continental 
Europe, and the deplorable effects of this drain have made them- 
selves severely felt on nations industrially much stronger than 
Italy. It can hardly be doubted that much of the seeming back- 
wardness of her condition is the result of taxation which, in pro- 
portion to the means of the people, is simply overwhelming. 

A recent English traveler in Italy, Mr. William Jones, has 
given especial attention to the condition of the laboring classes 
and small agricultural proprietors, and makes a startling exhibit 
of the way in which taxation crushes out agriculture. About one- 
fourth of the revenue is raised by a direct tax on the land, which 
is said to absorb in different parts of the kingdom from 30 to 50 
per cent. of the net revenue of the land. ‘‘ The principal beney- 
olent institutions of Cremona holding land,” says Mr. Beauclerk, 
in one of his reports to the British Foreign Office, “ are taxed 
nearly 41 per cent. exclusive of administration charges, whilst 
some have to pay 45, 59 and even 65 per cent. on the rent and val- 
uation. When expenses of annual repairs, maintenance and ad- 
ministration are added to this abnormal weight of taxation the 
net returns sink to zero.”” A number of landowners, in a petition 
to the government, assert that the average rate of taxation 
amounts to30 per cent. of the produce of the land. Many estates 
in Sardinia have been confiscated for failure to pay taxes, and the 
government has held these as public property often because it is 
impossible to find a buyer, the value vanishing before the land- 
tax. The average wages of the laborers are hardly more than a 
franc per day; in the neighborhood of Rome, says Mr. Beauclerk, 
less than ten pounds sterling per year. They reside very largely 
in villages some distance from the fields they cultivate, having a 
strange aversion to life on a farm, and preferring a walk of some 
miles twice a day to the solitude of a lonely habitation. On the 
larger estates they are often worked in gangs under the eye of an 
overseer, like the slave droves of our southern states before the 
war. Their condition was horribly exemplified by an incident of 
the cholera epidemic of 1884, when an assemblage of merchants 
demanded, as a precaution against the spread of the disease, that 
the bodies of animals be buried in quicklime to prevent the peas- 
ants from digging them up and eating them. Yet itis from these 
very same laborers that the government derives a large part of the 
revenue of some eight millions of dollars a year which the lot- 
teries yield. The tickets are placed at a franc, to bring them 
within reach of the poorest classes, and these wretched people, in 
company, it must be said, with many who might be expected to 
know better, increase their misery by squandering the pittance 
which could hardly be made, even with the wisest economy, to 
furnish them the most ordinary comforts. 

Owing, no doubt, to the low standard of living among the 
peasantry, and certainly aggravated by unfavorable conditions, 
we find a wide-spread endemic disease known as the pellagra, 
commencing ;with slight derangement of the vital functions, ac- 
companied by a scaling off, and a burning feeling, of the skin, then 
tending to disarrangement of digestion, and finally assuming the 
shape of nervous disorders, sometimes ending in madness or suicide. 
The disease has been known for centuries, but it seems lately to 
have become more virulent, and to be spreading rapidly. Whether 
it is due directly to insufficient food and comforts, or is the result 
of a poisonous fungus which grows on the corn, which is allowed 
to become wet because of the lack of proper storage places, is not 
yet settled. It is probable that the latter cause has some direct 
effect, as it is well known that the mildew of the maize contains 
strychnine, and it may generate the specific poison of pellagra. 
The stock will not eat this mildewed grain, and so the peasant 
himself is forced to consume it, making it into polenta, a kind of 
porridge which is the almost universal food of the poorer popula- 
tion. The strain on the system involved in an unbroken diet of 
this one article might well explain much sickness, without any 
active poisoning properties, and of late years the case has been 
made worse by a government monopoly of the salt trade, which 
has practically withdrawn that almost indispensable condiment 
from the peasant’s table. But from some one or all of these causes 
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the total amount of cases of the disease has increased until it is 
now frightful. In some portions of Lombardy 30 per cent. of the 
population has been reported as suffering from it, and twenty per 
cent. of the military conscripts were rejected for that reason. In 
the year 1881 over one hundred thousand cases were reported for 
the entire kingdom, but as the disease often develops very slowly, 
and its victims do not come under the notice of the hospital 
authorities, it is likely that this understates the truth. 

It must not be taken too hastily for granted that there is 
only a dark side to the question, although on comparing Italy’s 
economic condition with that of more advanced nations her 
deficiencies seem to be uppermost. The truth is, she is slowly 
struggling out from under a load of inherited tendencies to con- 
servatism, and with her weakened forces of recuperation, due to 
her oppressive taxes, they have hitherto kept her from rising. 
Her old nobility have deemed it beneath them to mix with the 
world of business, and it is only the pressure of necessity which 
the failure or subdivision of their ancestral fortunes has brought 
to bear upon them, that has in some degree forced them to over- 
come this aversion in this generation. Many of her old: mer- 
cantile houses are scarcely less conservative in their tendencies, 
and by their assumed proscriptive right to branches of trade, 
derived from a succession running back many generations often- 
times, they have operated as an obstacle to the introduction of 
modern methods of push and enterprise. And perhaps the most 
important defect of all is the very small diffusion of popular 
education, while in some parts the peasantry have a violent 
prejudice against the schools. But in this last particular the 
government is making energetic efforts to better the country’s 
condition, and with considerable success, The system of national 
schools has been greatly extended within the past few years, and 
no soldier drafted for the army is allowed to leave the colors 
without a knowledge of reading and writing. Considering the 
size of the Italian army this furnishes ne small amount of leaven 
to work on the remaining illiteracy. In draining marshes and 
ponds, constructing better highways, and introducing better 
methods and implements of cultivation, the government has also 
done its best to advance the civilization of the country, and we 
may reasonably hope that its efforts will incite the people to a 
more progressive habit. The outlook is not exactly rose-colored. 
The temper which has led to the tremendous growth of other 
nations in this nineteenth century has yet to be cultivated, and her 
taxes are at present so heavy as to prevent the possibility of anything 
like mushroom growth. But this is capable of amelioration, and 
a few steps forward in other directions, which now seem hopeful, 
will bring the nation within sight of solutions of some other of its 
problems. We feel confident that the century will not close with- 
out adding an important new chapter to the history of her 
economic progress. 





AGITATION IN THE JEWISH CHURCH) 

A PERUSAL of the daily papers some months back gave the 

impression that the discussion which had been going on for 
some time between Conservative and Reform Jews had come to a 
focus. Representative reform Rabbis met in Pittsburg and enun- 
ciated a number of principles, which they laid down as their plat- 
form. To the ordinary reader these principles presented nothing 
very startling. They seemed to be made up of a not dangerous 
liberalism, with a considerable admixture of superficial specula- 
tion, and so curiously wrought as to possess no possibility of their 
seizing hold of ‘\e popular mind. Their enunciation seems how- 
ever to have iurnished the previously distracted Conservatives 
with a rallying cry, and it is not impossible that the whole pro- 
ceeding may inure to their benefit. Almost every wave of popu- 
lar or national excitement results in some impression upon educa- 
tional systems, and it seems more than likely that the discontent 
occasioned by the promulgation of this platform will result in the 
establishment of a Jewish Theological Seminary in New York city 
under Conservative influences. 

Be that as it may, we feel safe in assuming that the two vol- 
umes of sermons before us were to a great extent the immediate 
cause of this crisis. In the fall of 1884 the Ahawath Chesed con- 
gregation of New York were shocked at the sudden death of their 
Rabbi, Rev. Dr. Adolph Huebsch. Dr. Huebsch was a man of 
great oratorical powers, and probably the best Jewish pulpit ora- 
tor in this country, so that his loss was deplored beyond the limits 
of his own congregation. Under his ministration the congrega- 
tion wavered between the Conservative and Reform schools, with 
an inclination however to the latter. A few monthsafter his death 
Dr. Alexander Kohut, a Hungarian Rabbi of much influence and 
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great attainments, was elected in his place. Upon his arrival in 
this country it soon became evident that Dr. Kohut would cast his 
lot with the Conservative school, and in order to forestall him if 
possible, Dr. Kohler commenced a series of discourses on Reform 
Judaism. This pulpit war attracted much attention, and finally 
brought out a declaration of principle from the Reformers. 

Dr. Kohler holds substantially that the object ofall religion is 
right living, in other words ethics, that the prophets were ethical 
Jews, without any belief in the efficacy of a ceremonial law, and 
hence the cry, Back to the prophets. Dr. Kohut, on the other 
hand, thinks that right living is promoted by the Jewish cere- 
monial law. That Sabbaths, festivals and dietary laws are an in- 
tegral part of religion because they are for the welfare of man. 
To his antagonists who sneer at the idea of food regulations being 
a part of religion he seems toopposethe Muscular Christianity doc- 
trine of the Christian socialists that all attainable health is a duty 
and all preventable sickness a crime. From the point of view of 
church government Dr. Kohut again scores his antagonists. Pres- 
ent Judaism is a growth, a development. He does not consider it 
possible that Judaism should ever become stereotyped, but he does 
insist upon regular and steady development, not sudden and 
sporadic pruning, as the only true progress. 

Kohler and Kohut both seem to be good representatives of 
their respective schools, and their sermons show much literary 
merit. There is more that is popular, as far as one can judge 
though the medium of a translation, in the latter’s writings. His 
style is epigrammatic and forcible, and will cause no one to discredit 
the statement that he is followed by larger audiences than any 
other Jewish preacher in New York. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


oo reception to Madame Henri Greville, by the Penn Club, at 

its house on Locust street, on Friday afternoon, proved to be 
a very great success. It was a “Five O’Clock Tea,” and the 
invitations were sent out by Club authority in the name of Mr. 
Chas. Chauncey, (the wife of the Secretary), and other ladies who 
joined in forming a Committee for the purpose. Of course the 
rooms were crowded: they are scarcely sufficient for their pur- 
pose when any unusual rush of gentlemen occurs, and ladies, of 
course, occupy more space when they are in attire for such an 
occasion. The compliment to Madame Greville was deservedly 
bestowed, and it is fortunate that there was the Penn Club to act 
as the representative of letters in offering it. After all, whether 
or not this Club has fully served the object of its creation, what 
other is there which could so well discharge the duty of repre- 
senting the literary and art activities of the city? 

* * * 

“THE Early Friends and Their Services in America,” Dr. J. 
J. Levick’s lecture in the Friends’ Institute course, three years 
ago, has proved to be quite a popular pamphlet, and a first and 
second editions being exhausted, the third has been issued by 
Henry Longstreth (723 Sansom St., Philadelphia), making a neat 
monograph of 40 pages. We refer to it particularly because the 
demand from distant quarters for this and similar historical stud- 
ies relating to Pennsylvania shows the value of good work in 
that field. 

* * * 

THE acquittal of the man Holland, the Texan who shot and 
killed Davis, a ‘‘ saw-dust swindler,” in New York city, is a result 
entitled to some remark. The view ofthe jury in bringing insuch 
a verdict apparently was that it could not be a crime for Holland 
to kill Davis, under the circumstances,—that where one man pre- 
tended to be selling another counterfeit money, using good money 
as a decoy, and then was detected in the substitution of the coun- 
terfeits,—-it must be entirely allowable to shoot him. Upon this 
theory rogues who murder each other are not murderers, the ac- 
cident being an incident of their profession. 

* * * 


In a letter to a leading Protectionist of this city, Hon. Wil- 
liam D. Kelley says: ‘“‘ While Iam writing permit me to say that 
Iam astonished at the indifference with which the bill granting 
the right to one Pennsylvania corporation and others ‘created 
or organized under the laws of any foreign government,’ may im- 
port ten steamships of not less than 2,500 tons burden, is received, 
though it is universally understood to carry with it the overthrow 
of the last vestige of protection to American ship or marine engine 
builders. With the passage of this bill, the refusal to admit for- 
eign-built vessels to American registry, and denial of the right to 
participate in our domestic carrying trade to anybody will be 
without any tenable ground of defence.” 

* * * 

THE work of art education in Philadelphia loses a valuable 

leader in the death of Miss Elizabeth Croasdale, Principal of the 
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School of Design for Women. (She died on the 5th inst, at the | which calls itself Christian ; both authenticate this antithesis by a 
age of 55.) Miss Croasdale had received, both here and in the | literal and isolated interpretation of the Gospel precepts. 


schools of Europe, an excellent training, and had shown the abil- 
ity to practically apply it with a remarkable measure of success. 


Under her charge the School of Design had developed from very | 


limited proportions to a large and important institution. 
* * * 


SENATOR HAWLEY, of Connecticut, has been a centre of many 
sympathies on account of the death of his amiable and excellent 
wife. She had been a partial invalid for years, but during the 
war took an active part in the work of the hospitals “at the 
front,” her devotion and earnestness being conspicuous even 
amongst the many noble women who were engaged in like man- 
ner. During the public services of her husband she had been his 
continual companion, assistant and adviser. 





IXION. 


REAT Here, rose of victory, 
My spirit is athirst for thee, 
Dearer than peace, or joy, or rest, 
Are thy stern eyes, and swelling chest ; 
Dearer to me the burning red 
Of thy full lips, thy regal head, 
Than Aphrodite’s languorous kiss, 
Or slender, white-limbed Artemis. 


I wander through the groaning wood ; 
I pace beside the yellow flood ; 

I shout aloud, and call thy name; 

My lips are fire, my tongue is flame. 


I hear the rumbling of thy car; 

Thy royal peacocks shine afar ; 

Their plumes are shifting green and gold ; 
I hear their cry, ’tis harsh and bold. 

She comes! She comes! It is to me! 

The rose of power and victory. 


K. PYLe. 








REVIEWS. 
My Reticion. By Count Leo Tolstoi. Translated from the 
French [by Huntington Smith]. Pp. xii.and 274. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
EO Nikolaevich Tolstoi is a Russian noble, born in 1828, and 
distinguished asa novelist. He took part in the defence of 
Sebastopol against the allies in the Crimean War, and soon after 
made a name for himself in literature by some sketches of army 
life. Of his subsequent novels, two, ‘‘ The Cossacks,” and “ War 
and Peace” have been made accessible to English readers by trans- 
lations. By his sixteenth year he had cast off the religious teach- 
ings he received in childhood, as did most of the young Russians 
of his time, and of ours. Until 1879 he remained a man destitute 
of positive religious convictions of any kind. It was then that 
the moral force of the sayings of Jesus of Nazareth, and the moral 
attractiveness of the ideal of life they set before men, obtained a 
decisive influence over him. Especially the Sermon on the Mount 
burst upon him with the freshness of adiscovery, and he felt 
called upon to embrace this moralidea as hisown. At first he had 
no unwillingness to associate with his new convictions the ideas of 
what Jesus was and the institution of the religious life which the 
Orthodox church insists upon. But he seemed to discover later 
an essential and irreconcilable contradiction between the two. 
The church seemed anxious to pare down and limit the teachings 
of the Gospel to meet a supposed expediency of civil life. It put 
another sense than the literal one upon commands which seemed 
to him to have no other sense than that which lay upon the sur- 
face. So he turned his back upon the creeds and forms and glosses 
of the church, and took up for himself the task of realizing in 
practice the teachings of the Gospel. He abandoned wealth, fame 
and title, wrote no more novels, learned the trade of ashoemaker, 
and sought to reduce life to its simplest conditions. 

This book is the vindication of the course upon which he thus 
entered. It certainly is a remarkable addition to religious litera- 
ture, although by no means isolated or unique. It finds a pretty 
close parallel in Soren Kierkegaard’s Oieblikket (‘“‘ The Instant,”) 
1885; in an anonymous English book, “Stones though Glass 
Houses,” and in Mr. W. R. Greg’s article “Is a Christian Life Pos- 
sible in these Days?” in the Contemporary Review for April, 1873. 
Kierkegaard, the greatest of Danish thinkers, is the most like 
Tolstoiof any. Indeed the resemblance is very remarkable. Both 





| 
| 


Both isolate the Gospel from all that it presupposes. Jesus warns 
us at the outset of his discourse that his attitude towards the Old 
Testament and the order of social and public life it presents, is 


| not that of antagonism or even antithesis, but of completion. 


Where he quotes what has been “said by them of old time,” it is 
not to set it aside, but to complete it. He accepts the political or- 
der of the state, with its basis of an “eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth ”—the /ezx talionis in other words—but demands of his 
disciples the spirit of love and forgiveness to control their action 
even in the enforcement of that order. “That is all right, so far 
as it goes,” he says in substance ; “ but the wrong spirit may make 
it all wrong. Have in you the mind of the Father, that you may 
not use the law unlawfully.” 

Again, both Kierkegaard and Tolstoi insist on an exact and 
literal interpretation of the injunctions of the Gospel. They re- 
gard Jesus as laying down rules, and as commanding specific acts. 
But he complained of the Jews that they dealt with the prophets 
in just this literalistic fashion, and he seems to have put his own 
teachings into a form which would make this Pharisaic literalism 
forever impossible. And so it does. Itis possible to treat some 
of his injunctions about oaths, and violent resistance of wrong, in 
a literalist way. But the method breaks down when the whole 
discourse is so treated. The severest literalist never tried to live 
up to the precept: ‘‘Give to him that asketh of thee, and from 
him that would borrow of thee turn thou not away.” Such com- 
mands force us from the letter to the spirit of his teachings, and 
compel us to seek principles, where the letter seems to give rules. 
The whole substance of the discourse is “‘ Have in you the mind 
of the Father.” 

We regard this book as one more of the great failures to ap- 
prehend the spirit of the teachings of Jesus of Nazareth. It makes 
these teachings revolutionary and socialistic, and thus carries the 
transformation he came to effect into a sphere far more external 
and less spiritual than that to which he addressed himself. It 
makes him labor to amend the fruit of human character in methods 
and institutions, when in truth he addressed himself only to the tree. 

But after all deductions from its truth, the book has its uses 
as the work of a sincere man, roused to an earnest contemplation 
of the highest of human relations. And itis of interest as the 
picture ofa brave man struggling earnestly with the greatest 
problem of existence. But as in all Russian literature, there is a 
sadness and despondency in it all, which is not calculated to lift 
the sunshine of hopeful faith. R. E. T. 





MARIUS THE EpicurEAN; his Sensations and Ideas. By Walter 
Pater. (Second edition.) London: Macmillan & Co. 1885. 
The contrasted ideals of being and achieving have long been 

distinct to men’s minds, and have, each in turn, shaped the aims 

and tendencies of different ages. Achievement, success, some 
tangible result of effort or existence, these are to us the common 

standard of measurement, and, in a rough and partial way, it is a 

true one; but the highest developments of religion and philosophy 

have laid stress on other less obvious tests. The snare of the 
idealist is to fall into a merely passive, reflective life, while the 

habit of measuring all by results can hardly fail to lead to a 

materialized view of things. Even the religious ideal, in this 

respect, is touched by the temper of the time. At present the 
aim of the greatest part of religious teaching and preaching is to 
stimulate activity and practical concern in the numerous organ- 
ized forms of charity and philanthropy which occupy so much of 
the time of benevolent and religious men and women to-day. 
This is most noble and beautiful work, and productive of much 
better results to humanity than fasting in the wilderness, yet 
when one comes in contact with some of the bustling, energetic, 
admirable men and women who administer hospitals, asylums, 
clubs and societies, in the myriad forms in which modern beney- 
olence spends itself, and whose honest zeal for the cause of 
humanity is quite compatible with extensive social ambitions, 
absorbing business interests, and a general well-ordered world- 
liness, we cannot help recollecting that there is another light 
besides that useful one which shines before men, and that in- 
dividual perfection, though not always a widely effective, is yet 

a very beautiful thing. One wants occasionally to be reminded of 

the “beauty of holiness” as well as of its practical efficiency. 

Mr. Pater is an idealist, and ‘Marius the Epicurean” the 
history of a soul, rather than of a man,—a soul sensitive equally to 
physical and moral beauty, and zealous for its own perfection. 
The description of the youth of Marius, passed in dreamy seclu- 
sion in the old county-house, half farm, half villa, among the hills 
near Pisa, is very charming, though through it all is a subdued, 
half mouraful tone, as if the destiny of a delicate, sensitive nature 
must send a forecasting shadow, even in youth. Early the boy 


insist on the antithesis of the Christian ideal to the actual world | “learned that the object or experience as it will be in memory is 
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really the chief thing to care for, from first to last, in the conduct 
of our lives.”” This view of life does not lead to energetic action 
or unquestioning pursuit of any object of desire. And so Marius 
remained through life, feeling himself a spectator rather than an 
actor, seemingly entirely ineffective, achieving nothing, leaving 
no mark, making no loud protest, separated by an intangible 
barrier, his intense appreciation of the seriousness of life, from 
the majority of his fellow-men; and even his death, and the 
sacrifice it consummated, was so quiet and remote that no one 
but himself could know the full secret of it. 

Though the scene is laid in the Antonines, an age not unlike 
our own, being an age “certainly of no general fineness of temper, 
but with much material well-being,” yet Mr. Pater’s book is not 
at all archeological or antiquarian, though his learning is suffi- 
cient to have made it both. There are none of the overladen 
descriptions which usually encumber such books; the story is the 
slenderest of threads, and there are no attempts at conversation 
between the characters, yet we get an effect of greater reality in 
the little glimpses of the emperor’s family and the “ Faustinian 
children” and the household of Cecilia, slight as are the touches, 
than in many more elaborate pictures. 

It is not with the men and events of a time or country, but 
with an eternal phase of the human intellect that Mr. Pater con- 
cerns himself; and it is the universality of the mental problem, 
together with occasional delightful descriptive touches, that keeps 
the unrelieved seriousness and introversion of the book from be- 
ing wearisome. It is the voice of a man in one of the pauses of 
life, when the golden philosophy of his youth has failed to give 
him all he needs and expects, a man who clearly feels the esthetic 
as well as the moral value of goodness and purity and unselfish- 
ness and sympathy, who gives a ‘“‘ natural moral assent,” and yet, in 
spite of his gentle philosophic scepticism, longs to see embodied in 
some tangible form “the soul behind the shadow of things.” 
Marius’ untimely death, (and the natural human reluctance of 
the young man to part with life while life is still beautiful is one 
of the most affecting passages in the book), prevented his becom- 
ing a convert to Christianity, a result which one feels must have 
followed from the close moral affinity he felt for those Christians 
with whom he had come in contact during that tranquil and 
delightful moment, “the minor peace of the Church,” before the 
persecutions began under Marcus Aurelius. It had been a con- 
stant effort of Marius in his philosophic ponderings, to unite him- 
self, as far as possible, with the moral instincts and higher as- 
pirations of men which the old Roman religion had embodied 
and symbolized to so many generations,—without rigid intel- 
lectual criticisms of doctrine; and this same sympathy, in a still 
stronger degree, would be sure in the end to overcome any men- 
tal reluctance he might feel in accepting the Christian faith. 
And since then the Christian Church has gathered to itself the 
vast additional weight of seventeen hundred years, and has be- 
come the centre of an immeasurable mass of aspirations and 
spiritual longings, more especially the Church of Rome, with its 
unbroken tradition, its impressive ritual and its venerable sys- 
tem. And this may be the port, perhaps Mr. Pater thinks, in- 
to which the modern Epicurean may most easily drift to find 
peace, floating safely between the sharp rocks of dogma that 
would prove fatal to a less imaginative, clearer-sighted mind; 
beginning with perfect allegiance to beauty and harmony, a 
desire for a fairer life and the highest and widest emotional ex- 
perience, and ending with closed eyes and folded hands. One may 
almost draw this inference from the following passage in Marius’ 
mental experience, when he is feeling the difficulty of accepting 
any closely formulated religious doctrines. ‘There was involved 
in it, certainly, a voluntary curtailing of his liberty, in concession 
to the actual manner, the distinctions and enactments of that 
great crowd of admirable spirits, who have elected so, and not 
otherwise, in their conduct of life; and who are not here to give 
one, so to term it, an indulgence. But then, under the supposi- 
tion of their frown, né roses would ever seem worth plucking 
again And Marius saw that he could be but an in- 
consistent Cyrenaic—mistaken in his estimate of values, of loss 
and gain, and untrue to the well-considered economy of life which 
he had brought to Rome with him—that some drops of the great 
cup would fall to the ground—if he did not make that concession, 
if he did but remain just there.”’ 

In spite of some obscurities of thought and language, the 
book has a dreamy, refined charm, and some passages of great 
beauty, one of the gems being the exquisite, carefully worked 
translation of Apuleius’ lovely story of Cupid and Psyche. The 


book as a whole has far more weight and seriousness than any of 
Mr. Pater’s former work, though here and there one finds a sen- 
tence that slightly recalls our friend ‘‘ Mr. Rose,” of the Republic. 
It is a book that leaves one better than it found one, and almost 
convinced that perfect taste and refined sensibilities must in the 
end infallibly lead to righteousness. 





WHAT DOES History TEACH? By John Stuart Blackie. Pp. 

123. 12mo. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

Prof. Blackie, like our own Prof. Phelps, seems to have taken 
advantage of retirement from professorial works to become more 
productive as a writer. These two lectures on the State and the 
Church were delivered in Edinburgh, and they are admirable 
specimens of their author’s vigorous and yet scholarly style. 
They contain a kind of philosophy of history, and at the same 
time the author’s creed in politics and in religion. The keynote 
is that of the Aristotelian philosophy: ‘All extremes are false.” 
As a consequence the author sets himself to find the good which 
gives vitality to every form of belief, every social arrangement. 
In discussing religion, for instance, he has a good word for the 
polytheism which Christianity displaces. He recognizes its pow- 
er to consecrate and beautify all life, in contrast to the tendency 
of certain narrow forms of monotheism to debase and secularize 
so much of life as they cannot bring into their own theory of it. 
At the same time Prof. Blackie is a Christian monotheist of de- 
cided convictions. 

As may be supposed, our author is no believer in pure democ- 
racy, or even in a representative democracy divorced from aristo- 
cratic and monarchical institutions. He holds to the old English 
theory of a mixed government, foretold by Cicero and glorified 
by de Loime, after that theory has been abandoned by nearly all 
English constitutional writers. He regards the American experi- 
ment of government on arepresentative democratic basis with 
much sympathy, and even with a hopefulness based largely on 
the remnants of monarchical power we invest our presidents with. 
But he has none of the enthusiasm for American arrangements 
which seems to have infected some recent English writers. We 
like this feature in Prof. Blackie. Just as we admire an Ameri- 
can who is full of American ideas and faiths, so also we admire a 
Britisher who is thoroughly one. But we must decline to have 
our system depreciated in comparison with that of England as 
more democratic. There is no English-speaking country but 
Great Britain which is governed by a single, irresponsible, omnip- 
otent, popular chamber. Our American system has a score of 
safeguards against democratic excesses: England has not one. 

There is a racy, breezy atmosphere in everything Prof. Blackie 
writes; but nothing he has done gives you the assurance he has 
got to the bottom of his subject. For this scientific defect he: 
atones_ by his love of all things excellent, and his hatred of base- 
ness, cruelty, intolerance, tyranny and lawlessness. He isa good 
hater. At times he rises to the epigrammatic level, as when he 
speaks of conquest remaining a curse to the conquered people, be- 
cause the conquerors lack *‘ administrative capacity and assimi- 
lating genius,’ as in the case of the Turks in Europe and the Eng- 
lish in Ireland. 





Snow BowunpD AT EAGLE’s. 
Mifflin & Co. 


“‘Enough,’ said he ‘ Shoot-off-his-Mouth, the Beardless Boy Chief of the 
Sierras, has spoken; let the Pale Face with the black moustache ponder. and 
beware how he talks hereafter to the rippling Cochituate Water,—go.’ ” 


In this fashion Mr. Bret Harte is supposed to express, in the 
book under notice, his sense of dime novel-ism. There is noth- 
ing very distinctive in such humor, since it is one of the standbys 
of all the “ paragraphers” in the country, but it has a certain sig- 
nificance here, inasmuch as it is employed in an ironical way, 
with an implication of its inferiority, and as a hint of where the 
reader should look for his genuine border literature, to wit, to Mr. 
Harte himself. We have for our own part had a growing convic- 
tion, in noting the dribblings of Mr. Harte’s talent of late, that 
even he has become little more than one of those whom he is here 
satirizing. ‘“‘Snow Bound at Eagle’s” has hardly more value, 
properly speaking, than the trashiest and, as we may even say, the 
most demoralizing of dime novels. Somewhat more of literary 
skill it shows, of construction, of finish in description and dialogue, 
but in essentials it is no whit better than the demonstrations of 
the prowess of the Beardless Boy of the Sierras made light of by 
Mr. Harte. 

We freely confess that this writer’s perennial apotheoses of 
gamblers and highwaymen give us a tired feeling. He apparent- 
ly sees no virtue outside of classes which the rest of the world are 
pretty well agreed in discountenancing. At an earlier day this 
slant of view had its queerness, but the novelty such as it was was 
long since exhausted, and moreover it could only stand for an in- 
stant as a humorous excursion. Latterly the humor has quite 
died out of it, though Mr. Harte is as strenuous as ever in pre- 
senting his view of life as a piece of morals. The whole concern 
in ‘Snow Bound at Eagle’s”’ is the arousing of an unwholesome 
sympathy for a pair of stage-coach robbers, worthless and disa- 
greeable to the core, who deserved to be “ shot on sight,” as the 
Harte vernacular has it, by the men they victimized, but who are 
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idealized by the author, and win the prize. There isa married | 


woman who has an unpleasant flirtation with one of the thieves, 
and the husband of this woman in his turn devotes himself toa 


to be proper to hand without reserve to young people. If there is 
any material difference between all this and the dime novel we 
fail to see in what it consists. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


A C. Armstrong & Son, New York, have issued in pamphlet 
e formthe reply of President McCosh, of Princeton, to the paper 
which President Eliot, of Harvard, read before the Unitarian 

Club, entitled, “ Secularization of Education not a Rational End.” 
In his paper, which he calls “‘ Religion in a College ; what place it 

should have,” President McCosh maintains that it is the duty of 
colleges not only to tolerate religion, but to give positive and clear 
instruction in it, and says that this might be done by passing over 
all points of sectarian differences, and dwelling on those cardinal 
principles of belief which he thinks are common to all mankind 
except agnostics. Concerning the attitude of the governing body 
towards religious instruction Dr. McCosh is rather indefinite. 
He avers that the Princeton direction has dealt successfully with 
all sorts and conditions of men without undue pressure, and has 
always respected the convictions of parents and of young men of 
mature age. Yet in another place he seems to argue that it is as 
necessary to apply some test of the amount of thought and appli- 
cation given to religious subjects as it is to have examinations in 
Greek. He gives a rather unnecessarily vivid picture of the con- 
dition of those colleges which shall at some future time take the 
extreme step in secularization of education of utterly tabooing 
such books as contain any views on religious subjects. Everybody 
must admit that this would impoverish literature to an extent not 
easily overstated, but we cannot see any immediate danger of 
such a catastrophe. We can even recall the names of some rather 
prominent agnostics who have shown a quite intimate acquaint- 
ance with, and a toleration, not to say appreciation, of some very 
religious books,—such as “‘ Paradise Lost,” ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress” 
and the Bible. 


ART NOTES. 


R. NEWBOLD H. TROTTER has a special collection of his 
recent works on exhibition at the Hazeltine Galleries,includ- 
ing his intended contribution to the National Academy Spring 
Exhibition. Mr. Trotter is an animal painter, and his skill in the 
truthful delineation of the wild creatures of the forest and moun- 
tain, the prairie and the desert has given him a national reputa- 
tion. The paintings at Hazeltine’s are all animal subjects, as 
their titles partly indicate; ‘‘ The Terror of the Desert ’’ repre- 
senting a lion and lioness about to feast on a zebra they have just 
killed ; ‘‘ Daybreak ” shows a group of elk starting up from their 
covert on the mountain side, and “The Victorious Elk ” depicts 
an encounter between a magnificent stag and a pack of wolves, 
one of whom he has trampled to death, while the others are skulk- 
ing off, several bearing deep wounds from the sharp antlers of 
their gallant foe. There are several smaller paintings, some of 
them of domestic animals in the pasture or the orchard, and in 
nearly all the works characteristic landscape surroundings add to 
the picturesque effects. 


The 79th annual report of the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts was issued this week, covering the period from Febru- 
ary, 1885, to February, 1886. The most important feature of gen- 
eral interest is the account of the Endowment Fund, which, it 
will be remembered, was instituted in April last. The Board of 
Directors issued an appeal for this fund, asking for twenty pledges 
of $5000 each as a foundation, no subscription to be called for ut til 
$100,000 was secured. During the year, six gentleman have 
pledged $35,000, and one of these has offered as soon as the con- 
tributions amount to $40,000 more, to become responsible for the 
balance of the $100,000. It is certainly much to be desired that 
this sum shall be made up as promptly as may be; if possible be- 
fore our wealthy citizens begin to leave town tor the summer sea- 
son. The treasurer’s statement shows that the Academy’s expend- 
itures above the receipts from all sources for the year amounted 
to over $6000. The institution assuredly cannot be carried on in- 
curring deficit at that rate a great while, and the value of the 
Academy to this community is a measure of the necessity of pro- 
viding for its immediate wants. 

A matter of first interest to artists especially is the clause of 
the report referring to the Temple Trust: ‘““‘Some doubts having 
been expressed as to the true interpretation of the clause in the 
Deed ot Trust, from Mr. Temple, of February 24th, 1880, provid- 
ing for the purchase of pictures, and awarding of medals, as to 
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whether it was incumbent upon the Academy to award these 


_ medals and expend half the net income in the purchase of pic- 
| tures annually; Mr. Temple has formally executed and delivered 
young baggage of the “‘ Maruja” order, who might appropriately be | 
whipped at a cart’s tail, but has no fitting place in books supposed | 


to the Academy his interpretation of the clause and intention in 
regard to the same, leaving it discretionary with the Board when 
it will award medals and purchase pictures, the income not used 


| to accumulate for future purchases. Mr. Temple says: ‘My ob- 





| ject and desire being that in the purchase of works of art, only 


those works shall be purchased for the Academy that possess 
such undoubted merit that they will become of permanent value 
to the institution.’” 


The sale of the paintings of the late Mrs. Morgan’s collection 
in New York, continued on Thursday and Friday evenings of last 
week, and made altogether a very notable affair in the history of 
art, whether of this country orin Europe. Altogether, 240 pic- 
tures were sold, for an aggregate price of $885,300, this total being, 
it is stated on all sides, a quarter of a million less than they cost 
Mrs. Morgan. So great a sale of modern pictures was unexam- 
pled. To quote the New York Tribune: “ It was the biggest sale 
of modern pictures on record. A single picture brought the big- 
gest price ever given fora modern painting at auction, and the 
average was bigger than any average at any similar sale. Thus 
we prove ourselves a bigger folk than the effete citizens of Euro- 
pean countries.” 


The highest price obtained was for Jules Breton’s ‘“‘ Commu- 
nicants,” $45,500; and next to this comes J. G. Vibert’s “ The 
Missionary’s Story,” at $25,500. All the Meissonier paintings 
sold high, of course, the little “‘ Standard Bearer” bringing $15,- 
000, “‘ The Vidette-1812,” $15,000, and “In the Library,” $16,525. 
Alma Tadema’s “ Roman Lady Feeding Fish,” brought $5,000, 
and his * Spring,” $7,000. Rosa Bonheur’s “ Calf and Cow, Scotch 
Highlands,” brought $12,200, and her ‘“ Deer in Forest,’ $7,150. 
The Millet: (Jean Francois) pictures were among the highest ; his 
‘“The Spinner,” brought $14,000, ‘‘ The Spaders.”’ $3,800, ‘‘ Gath- 
ing Beans,” $6,300, ‘‘ The Churners,” $8,100, ‘‘ The Wool Carder,” 
$3,650, ‘‘ Feeding Poultry,” $4,000, ‘‘ Dressing Flax,” $4,095. The 
other high prices were secured for pictures by J. G. Vibert, (whose 
“The Cardinal’s Menu” brought $12,500), Bouguereau, J. B.C. 
Corot, L. Kraus, (‘“‘ The Hunter’s Repast,’”’ $16,400), C. B. Bargue, 
(‘“‘ The Sentinel,’’ $12,300), De Neuville, (“* French Cuirassier,” $6,- 
000), Gerome, (‘‘ The Tulip Folly,” $6,000), and soon. Chiefly, 
as will be seen by the instances quoted, the pictures were French. 
Among so many high prices it is notable that two or three sold 
down to $225, and one or two even below. This week the cera- 
mics and bric-d-brac have been selling and at high prices. 


In discussing the Morgan sale, the New York Sun does not 
refrain from criticisn:. It speaks of Meissonier’s single figure 
pictures as “apotheoses of bric-d-brac in material and in style, 
which infest the American collector like a nightmare, which bring 
the highest prices with hitherto unvarying regularity, but which. 
when a few of them are seen together, dwindle into painful and 
tawdry commonplace.” Of Vibert’s works, one of which brought 
$25,500, it says: ‘They have no enduring merit nor enduring 
power to please, and, with a very few exceptions, they bear with 
them the irrefragable evidence necessary to their ultimate and in- 
evitable condemnation.”’ The great price obtained forthe Jules 
Breton picture, ($45,500), it says “ has no close relation to the merit 
of the picture” and is “ from every point of view phenomenal.” 


Mr. Thomas B. Craig has had on exhibition at the American 
Art Parlors a picture entitled “A Summer Gust.” It is a striking 
subject, and has been very carefully studied, remarkable fidelity 
to nature being one of its noticeable characteristics. A sudden 
shower is advancing over a rural landscape, the gusty skirt 
of the forerunning wind-cloud sweeping along overhead, and 
the heavy body of the shower closing in the distance. Farm folks 
are hurrying forward a group of sheep and cattle toward the fore- 
ground, and the dust of the country road caught up by the first 
blow of the gale, flies across the fields like a tawny mist. The 
picture will be sent to the National Academy, when, if well 
placed, it will aid in confirming Mr. Craig’s repute as one of our 
leading landscape painters. 


The Art Students’ League, of New York, has decided to hold 
an exhibition of the work of instructors, former students and 
school work at the American Art Galleries, an offer having been 
made by the American Art Association of the use of its galleries. 
This exhibition will be held for educational ends. The work to 
be shown will include all kinds of pictorial work by instructors 
and students since the organization of the society. 


A sensational event in Parisian art circles as described by cur- 
rent newspaper letters, was the studio exhibition of Munkacsy’s 
icture of the death of Mozart. According to these accounts, the 
equiem was sung with organ accompaniment, and a dramatic 
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environment arranged to enhance the effect of the picture, and 
this with such success that the invited guests, including the most 
distinguished artists, critics, journalists, statesmen, etc., of Paris, 
were moved to tears. With no intent to detract from the fame of 
one of the first painters of the world, or to depreciate so great a 
work as his “‘ Mozart’s Last Day” unquestionably must be, it is 
yet but just to recall the fact that this same subject was painted 
by an American artist, Thomas W. Shields, five years ago. 
Shields’s ‘‘ Mozart’s Requiem ” represents the same incident, name- 
ly, the singing of the composer’s noble mass at his death bed, and 
as it is founded on the same description, the composition, arrange- 
ment of figures, and accessories are necessarily much the same. 


If not a work to be compared with Munkacsy’s, it was a serious 


and in many respects an admirable essay in the highest field of 
art, and, at all events, far too important and well executed to be 
entirely ignored as the first presentation of an idea that Munkac- 
sy has since adopted. Mr. Shields’s picture was exhibited at the 

National Academy Spring Exhibition in 1882 ; went from there to 
Chicago early in the fall; then came to Philadelphia, and was in 
the exhibition of the Fine Arts of 1882, and subsequently was sent 
to Paris, appearing in the Salon of 1884. It received extended 
and favorable notice, and certainly cannot be regarded as an ob- 
secure or unknown work. 


To those who have any idea of the time, trouble and labor 
required to bring together, select and arrange a large collection of 
pictures, it is not necessary to say there will be no exhibition at 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts this spring. Yet the 
announcement that the Academy would hereafter hold its annual 
exhibition in the spring has brought out numerous inquiries as to 
what date has been appointed, when the circulars might be ex- 
pected, ete. Thedecision of the Academy Directors to hold the 
exhibition in the spring has the effect of deferring the date from 
next autumn until the following spring, that is, until 1887. It fol- 
lows from this that there will be no exhibition held either Spring 
or Fall in 1886. It is greatly to be regretted that the Academy 
should permit a hiatus of a year to occur in the succession of “an- 
nual” exhibitions, but if the season is to be changed, and this is 
generally admitted to be desirable, the lapse of a year in the se- 
quence is unavoidable. The only alternative would be to hold two 
exhibitions during the year when the change is made, and that is 
not practicable in this community. There are not pictures enough 
to be had to make two interesting collections to begin with, and 
further, the public will hardly support one exhibition, much less 
two. 





SCIENCE NOTES. 


hag a recent address before the French Academy, M. Pasteur 

gave a review of his work in inoculating against hydropho- 
bia, and of the encouraging outlook for the further usefulness of 
the process in the future. He had operated on some three hun- 
dred and fifty patients, and with only one case of failure to arrest 
the development ofthe disease, this one being that of a patient 
who was operated on thirty-seven days after being bitten. We 
presume the remainder of the cases are enrolled as successful, 
among them being those of the Newark children who crossed the 
ocean to be treated, and who, it must be admitted, at this writing 
have not developed any symptoms of the disease. But it will be 
remembered that the same animal who bit these children also in- 
fected several of his fellow canines before he was killed, and the 
doomed creatures were seized and impounded to await the appear- 
ance of symptoms of rabies. In spite, however, of the most favor- 
ble conditions, and a complete absence of all Pasteuric treatment, 
hydrophobia refused to appear, and after detaining them past the 
expiration of the time of incubation, they were released. The 
question now arises, are these dogs to be counted among M. Pas- 
teur’s successes, and if not, should the children? It must be ad- 
mitted that there is a certain largeness and freedom of handling 
in the way in which that eminent scientist counts up his triumphs, 
but perhaps it is as well that he should claim the credit as to al- 
low it to lie around loose, where it can benefit nobody. 

Much interest has been excited in railway circles at the West 
during the past few weeks by the performances of the new Leslie 
rotary steam snow shovel, on the Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
road Company’s lines. The head of this machine is provided with 
angular cutting blades, which rotate with enormous velocity and 
cut and loosen the snow, which then passes behind the blades, 
where it is received on the flat spokes of another wheel, turning 
in a contrary direction, and is thereby thrown out sidewise from 
the machine with tremendous power. The snow is delivered in 





the form of a great stream, forming an arch through the air, and 
strikes the ground at a distance of from one to two hundred feet 
from the track. The machine, when in operation, is said to be a 
wonderful sight to behold. It is mounted on a special car, which 





also carries an engine for driving the mechanism. During the late 
heavy snow storms, when tracks were blockaded with from 3 to 10 
feet of snow, packed so hard that the ordinary slow plows would 
make no impression on it, and could not have been cleared except 
by hand shoveling, involving several days’ delay, this machine 
went through some of the worst drifts at the rate of a mile an 
hour, and through the lesser drifts at much faster speed. 


The Industrial World gives the following list of engineering 
operations illustrating the extreme accuracy which is now at- 
tained in measurements. At the Musconetcong Tunnel of the Le- 
high Valley Railroad, the alignment tested to 0.04 foot, or less 
than one-half inch. In this case levels were run over a mountain 
5,000 feet long and 450 feet above the line ; also into the tunnel at 
each end about 2,500 feet to the point where the headings meet. 
These tested at 0.015 foot, or less than one-fifth inch. The chain- 
ing carried by steel tape measurements over same distance tested 
on the headings coming together, to 0.52 foot, or 6.4 inches. This 
accuracy is toa large extent a development of recent years. In 
the annals of the State of Pennsylvania (Pennsylvania State im- 
provements—main line) it is mentioned as a remarkable specimen 
of accurate leveling that in a circle of twelve miles that was lev- 
eled the error was only 1.2 foot. This was in 1824. About fifty 
years afterward, or in 1878, engineers engaged in running a line 
of levels between the Chesapeake and Delaware bays, for the pur- 
pose of determining the feasibility of a ship canal, were testing 
some new leveling instruments furnished by the government. A 
line of test levels was run over ten miles, and the difference of 
level on the closing bench mark was only 0.005 feet. 

The discussion as to the power of a comparatively small quan- 
tity of oil, if poured on the surface of the sea, to reduce the vio- 
lence of the waves, goes on in a very lively manner, and several 
article and letters have recently appeared in various journals en- 
tirely denying that oil had any perceptible effect in such cases. 
These have, however, called out a superior number of communi- 
cations on the other side, some of which are from seamen, assert- 
ing stoutly that they have had personal experience of its effects. 
Our readers will remember Prof. Davis’s allusion to the subject in 
THE AMERICAN of January 30, and the fact which he there al- 
ludes to that although the effect of oil on seas was perfectly well 
authenticated, it was very rarely reduced to practice. In this 
connection Mr. Charles K.. West writes to Science of March 5: 
“One of the most curious things in connection with the use of oil 
on troubled waters is the frequency with which it appears as a 
new discovery. Those who would dismiss the subject with a con- 
temptuous sneer at the credulity of people imposed upon by sail- 
ors’ yarns know little of the prolonged attention the matter has 
received in the past, and of the honored scientific men who have 
studied the problem.” In explanation of the seemingly improba- 
ble effects attributed to oil he says: “It seems that the effect of 
the oil-film is to diminish the ‘ combing’ of the waves, and to pre- 
vent, in part at least, the formation of small waves, and the 
growth and sharpening of the crests of the large ones by the con- 
tinued action of the wind. The exaggerated popular notion that 
the great waves are quieted seems to be erroneous. The only 
known ways of destroying in the open sea the energy of a wave 
once formed are by fluid friction, by rain, and by an opposing 
wind. But we must not under-estimate the advantage of prevent- 
ing the piling-up, on a wave already dangerously high, of another 
only a few inches high. It is further to be borne in mind, in’seek- 
ing an explanation for the indisputable and useful effect of oil, 
that, as the passage of a wave is the transfer of energy but not of 
matter, the oil will not be carried onward by the wave; and that 
if the formation of new waves over a given large surface could be 
prevented, the old ones would speedily pass out of it, and those 
coming into this surface from beyond would not be increased, but 
would decrease somewhat because of the fluid friction.” 


For some nine months or so a new process for producing 
titanic steel has been employed by the Manchester, England, firm 
of Bolt and Hackney, which, it is said, yields a metal possessing 
some quite marked characteristics. The castings are made in the 
ordinary green sand, and the surfaces are quite free from holes, 
flaws or other bad places. The cast metal can, it is said, be read- 
ily forged and hardened or annealed just like a of piece tool steel. 
A reporter for the London Mechanical World says that he saw a 
portion of a broken wheel of this steel with a bit of arm sticking 
on, forged to a taper, and after being heated to a red heat plunged 
suddenly into cold water without showing signs of distress or 
fracture. After this severe treatment a piece was broken off, the 
fracture showing a very fine grain. 

In a recent lecture given before the New York Academy of 
Science, reprinted in the current number of the Journal of the 
Franklin Institute, Prof. W. D. Marks, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, discussed the development of dynamic electricity, and 
the conversion of heat into electrical energy, and of electrical en- 
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ergy into light and mechanical energy. He thinks the principal 
waste occurring in the processes is in the steam engine, and re- 
gards the dynamo as having reached a comparatively satisfactor 
state of development. “Engines and. boilers” he says, ‘“‘are bot 
built in entire disregard of the actual principles of thermo-dynam- 
ics, and there has been so little accurate knowledge of the prac- 
tical laws which should govern their construction, that makers, 
in many instances, shelter their wretched designs and workman- 
ship behind the impossibility of predetermining the proportions 
which will realize the greatest economy of heat. . . . . We 
do not obtain one twenty-fifth of the power in coal in the form of 
electricity; twenty-four twenty-fifths remain to be obtained by 
the discoverer of an economical method of direct conversion of 
heat into electricity.” 








EXTRACT FROM SENATOR JACKSON'S SPEECH. 


[We print below a few paragraphs from the speech of Mr. H. E. Jackson, of 
Tennessee, in the U.S. Senate, February 16th, on the Blair Educational 
Bill.] 


| Fe us now apply this principle and this test to the subject of 
national aid to education. Are the benefits to be derived 
from the general diffusion of knowledge in this country matters of 
mere local concern? Are the social, political, and industrial evils 
arising from widespread illiteracy purely local in their character, 
or do they affect the general welfare of the country and concern 
the common interests of the States? There can be but one an- 
swer to these questions. In respect to what subject or object have 
the General Government and the States of the Union an interest 
more common or relations more mutual and intimate than in their 
common citizenship, on the character and quality of which rest not 
only the general welfare but the perpetuity of both governments, 
State and Federal ? 

With a citizenship common to both State and National Gov- 
ernments, and freely interchangeable between the States, when 
the conditions of illiteracy reach such proportions in any consid- 
erable number of the States as to be beyond their ability to rem- 
edy, the evils and dangers thence arising can not properly be con- 
sidered as mere local affairs but becoming matters of common con- 
cern, affecting the general welfare, and render Federal aid for their 
correction not only wise in policy but a high obligation if not an 
imperative duty. That the Southern States of the Union are to- 
day in this situation, unable to correct the conditions of illiteracy 
now prevailing in their midst, under the operation of causes not 
necessary to discuss, can not be seriously questioned. I shall not 
go extensively into statistics in showing this, but will content my- 
self with calling the attention of the Senate toa few prominent 
facts which fairly illustrate the correctness of the statement. 

We now expend in Tennessee annually for public school pur- 
poses about $1,000,000. Our scholastic population is over 600,000, 
with an average daily attendance of about one-third, say 210,000, 
for a school term of seventy-eight days during the year, while the 
average compensation of the teachers employed is less than $30 
per month. To extend the term of instruction and make provis- 
ion in school buildings and properly prepared teachers, with ade- 
quate compensation, for our unenrolled scholastic population is 
beyond the present ability of the State. Between 1860 and 1880 
our population increased 39 per cent. while the assessed valuation 
of our property decreased 45 per cent, From 1870 to 1880 our 
population increased 283,836, while the assessed valuation of our 
taxable property diminished $42,003,623. 

The other Southern States occupy substantially the same po- 
sition. They have an unenrolled scholastic population numbering 
over three millions for whom they have not anc can not make ad- 
equate school provision. Between 1870 and 1880 the aggregate de- 
crease in the assessed value of property in thirteen of those States 
reached the’ enormous sum of $411,475,090. In 1884 the white 
school population of the Southern States was 4,187,384 and the col- 
ored school population 2,012,981. Not one-half of the latter were 
even enrolled, while the actual attendance of both classes did not 
reach one-third, and for a term of instruction not exceeding three 
months and in many cases less than that. For the year 1884 these 
States expended over $16,000,000 for public school purposes. 

But with all our efforts the number of illiterates is on the in- 
crease throughout that large section of the country, while the per- 
centage of illiteracy is but slightly reduced. Under this condition 
of affairs it is trifling with a great question and a great danger to 
ask or expect an impoverished people to provide the means re- 
quired to meet existing emergencies which reach and affect the 
whole country. I need not in this presence pause to contrast our 
condition educationally with that of the Eastern, Middle, and 
many of the Western States, or dwell upon the comparative dis- 
advantages which result from unequal school facilities. They are 
manifest to any thoughtful observer ; for the fact can not be ig- 
nored that education is the underlying agency of all progress; 





that it carries with it the knowledge that confers power, and that 
the more widely it is diffused in any State or community the more 
rapidly will that State or community advance, not only in material 
prosperity but in the power and influence which form and mold 
the public opinion that directs and controls both social’and legis- 
lative movements. The greatest strength and highest glory of the 
General Government is to be most certainly reached in the mutual 
prosperity and equal advancement of the separate States of which 
it is composed, and the more nearly they can be harmoniously de- 
veloped, educationally and otherwise, the greater will be the cer- 
tainty with which they can be brought into active codperation 
with each other and with the Federal head. 


* * * * * 


By the census of 1880, in the thirteen distinctively Southern 
States over one-third ofthe adult male population thus invested 
with and protected in the exercise of suffrage, the highest and most 
responsible prerogative of citizens, were illiterates. They hold 
the balance of power in every Southern State. Individually their 
means and resources may be scanty, but by union and concentra- 
tion they might become ample for the accomplishment of results 
the most disastrous. When we compare the power they;might 
constitutionally wield and would wield ifa political convulsion 
should at any time disjoin them from the salutary influence of the 
more enlightened elements of society, the question of their im- 
provement or of changing this condition of affairs for the future at 
once assumes a magnitude difficult to overestimate. For sucha 
crisis, however remote it may appear, it is the dictate of prudent 
foresight and political wisdom to prepare. The existence of an il- 
literate voting population is aconstant temptation to political cor- 
ruption. In the efforts that will be made to secure this illiterate 
vote for party success and party supremacy party politics will in- 
evitably degenerate to its level; party methods will become more 
corrupt, and party policies more and more communistic and agra- 
rian in their tendency, while private rights and public obligations 
will be less and less respected and protected. With an illiterate 
voting population holding the balance of power we will step by 
step, and as certainly as day follows night or night the day, reach 
a corrupted suffrage, the ‘‘ very angel of destruction to elective 
government.” 

As this illiterate citizenship is thus protected by the Consti- 
tution in the right of suffrage, which can not be disregarded by 
the States, except upon the condition of thereby reducing their 
representation in Congress, which reduction in the Southern States 
would amount to at least one-third of their present representation 
if these illiterate voters were denied the right of suffrage, why 
should not the General Government, if it has, as we insist, the au- 
thority so to do, aid in preparing them for its wise and intelligent 
exercise, and for the high duties devolving on them in connection 
with both governments, State and Federal? The evils and dan- 
gers of an illiterate citizenship invested with suffrage reach beyond 
the locality in which that suffrage may be exercised. Their effects 
are coextensive with both governments whose policies may be 
thereby affected or controlled. 

Under our dual systems of government, with a distinctly 
dual citizenship, owing allegiance and obedience to both gov- 
ernments in the order of their sovereignty and the supremacy of 
their laws, why should the burden rest alone upon the States of 
qualifying this common citizenship for its responsible functions 
common to each? Corresponding with the duties which this com- 
mon citizenship owes to each government, there is the obligation 
of each to protect it and promote its welfare, and the considera- 
tions which make it a wise policy for the States to provide ed- 
ucational facilities for those unable to supply them for themselves 
extend equally to the General Government, and impose upon 
it the obligation to aid in the work when exigencies arise which 
render its assistance necessary. 





MR. LOWELL’S ESSAY ON GRAY: EXTRACTS: 


RAY was a conscientious traveler, as the notes he has left behind him 
prove. One of these, on the Borghese Gallery at Rome, is so character- 

istic as to be worth citing: “Several (Madonnas) of Rafael, Titian, Andrea 
del Sarto, etc., but in none of them all that heavenly grace and beauty that 
Guido gave, and that Carlo Maratt has so well imitated in subjects of this 
nature.” This points to an admission which those who admire Gray, as I do, 
are forced to make, sooner or later, that there was a taint of effeminacy in 
his nature. That he should have admired Norse poetry, Ossian, and the 
Scottish ballads is not inconsistent with this, but may be explained by what 
is called the attraction of opposites, which means merely that we are wont 
to overvalue qualities or aptitudes which we feel to be wanting in our- 
selves. Moreover, these anti-classical yearnings of Gray began after he had 
ceased producing, and it was not unnatural that he should admire men who 
did without thinking what he could not do by taking thought. Elegance, 
sweetness, pathos, or even majesty he could achieve, but never that force 
which vibrates in every verse of larger-moulded men. Bonstetten tells us 





1From The New Princeton Review for March. 
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that ‘every sensation in Gray was passionate,” but I very much doubt 
whether he was capable of that sustained passion of the mind which is fed 
by a prevailing imagination acting on the consciousness of great powers. 
That was something he could never feel, though he knew what it meant by 
his observation of others, and longed to feel it. In him imagination was 
passive ; it could divine and select, but not create. Bonstetten, after secing 
the best society in Europe on equal terms, also tells us that Gray was the 
most finished gentleman he had ever seen. Is it over fine to see something 
ominous in that word finished? It seems to imply limitations; to imply a 
consciousness that sees everything between it and the goal rather than the 
goal itself, that undermines enthusiasm through the haunting doubt of be- 
ing undermined. We cannot help feeling in the poetry of Gray that it too 
is finished, perhaps I should say limited, as the greatest things never are, as 
it is one of their merits that they never can be. They suggest more than 
they bestow, and enlarge our apprehension beyond their own boundaries. 
Gray shuts us in his own contentment like a cathedral close or college quad - 
rangle. He is all the more interesting, perhaps, that he was a true child of 
his century, in which decorum was religion. He could not, as Dryden calls 
it in his generous way, give his soul a loose, although he would. He is of 
the eagle brood, but unfledged. His eye shares the ether which shall never 
be cloven by his wing. But it is one of the school-boy blunders in criticism 
to deny one kind of perfection because it is not another. Gray, more than 
any of our poets, has shown what a depth of sentiment, how much pleasura- 
ble emotion mere words are capable of stirring through the magic of associa- 
tion, and of artful arrangement in conjunction with agreeable and familiar 
images. For Gray is pictorial in the highest sense of the term, much more 
than imaginative. Some passages in his letters give us a hint that he might 
have been. For example, he asks his friend Stonehewer, in 1760, ‘Did you 
never observe (while rocking winds are piping loud) that pause as the gust is re- 
collecting itself?’’? Butin his verse there is none of that intuitive phrase 
where the imagination at a touch precipitates thought, feeling, and image in 
an imperishable crystal. He knew imagination when he saw it; no man 
better; he could have scientifically defined it; but it would not root in the 
artificial soil of his own garden, though he transplanted a bit now and then. 
You could read all the poems of Gray in the time it has taken you to 
read this essay, and certainly one would find it a more agreeable and profit- 
able employment of time. In spite of unjust depreciation and misapplied 
criticism, he holds his own, and bids fair to last as long as the language which 
he knew how to write so well and of which he is one of the glories. Words- 
worth is justified in saying that he helped himself from everybody and 
everywhere—and yet he made such admirable use of what he stole (if theft 
there was) that we should as soon think of finding fault with a man for pil- 
laging the dictionary. He mixed himself with whatever he took—an incal- 
culableincrement. In the editions of his poems, the thin line of text stands 
at the top of the page like cream, and below it is the skim-milk drawn from 
many milky mothers of the herd out of which it has risen. But the thing 
to be considered is that, no matter where the material came from, the result 
is Gray’s own. Whether original or not, he knew how to make a poem, a 
very rare knowledge among men. The thought in Gray is neither uncom- 
mon nor profound, and you may call it beautified commonplace if you choose. 
I shall not contradict you. I have lived Jong enough to know that there is 
a vast deal of commonplace in the world of no particular use to anybody, and 
am thankful to the man who has the divine gift to idealize it for me. Nor 
am I offended with this odor of the library that hangs about Gray, for it re- 
ealls none but delightful associations. It was in the very best literature that 
Gray was steeped, and I am glad that both he and we should profit by it. If 
he appropriated a fine phrase wherever he found it, it was by right of emi- 
nent domain, for surely he was one of the masters of language. His praise 
is that what he touched was idealized, and kindled with some virtue that 
was not there before, but came from him. 

And he was the most conscientious of artists. Some of the verses which 
he discards in deference to this conscientiousness of form which sacrifices the 
poet to the poem, the parts to the whole, and regards nothing but the effect 
to be produced, would have made the fortune of another poet. Take for ex- 
ample this stanza omitted from the Elegy (just before the Epitaph), because, 
says Mason, “ he thought it was too long a parenthesis in this place.” 

“There scattered oft, the earliest of the year, 
By hands unseen, are showers of violets found ; 
The redbreast loves to build and warble there, 
And little footsteps lightly print the ground.” 


Gray might run his pen through this, but he could not obliterate it 
from the memory of men. Surely Wordsworth himself never achieved 
a —w of language so pathetic in suggestion, so musical in movement 
as this. 

Any slave of the mine may find the rough gem, but it is the cutting and 
polishing that reveal its heart of fire; it is the setting that makes of ita 
jewel to hang at the ear of Time. If Gray cull his wordsand phrases here, 
there, and everywhere, it is he who charges them with the imaginative or 
picturesque touch which only he could give, and which makes them magnet- 
ic. For example, in these two verses of The Bard: 

‘* Amazement in his van with Flight combined, 
And Sorrow’s faded form and Solitude behind !”’ 


The suggestion (we are informed by the notes) came from Cowley and 
Oldham, and the amazement combined with flight sticks fast in prose. But 
the personification of Sorrow, and the fine generalization of Solitude in the 
last verse, which gives an imaginative reach to the whole passage, is Gray’s 
own. The owners of what Gray “conveyed” would have found it hard to 
identify their property and prove title to it after it had once suffered the 
Gray-change by steeping in his mind and memory. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


HE Italian Government has offered a reward of 10,000 lire ($2000) to any 
one giving information of where a codex of Cicero’s ‘‘ De Officiis,’’ late- 
ly stolen from the municipal library at Perugia, is to be found. 





Bishop Wordsworth, of St. Andrew’s, is going to publish a serial called 
“Public Appeals” in fortnightly numbers, twelve in all. He will discuss 
the desirability of ecclesiastical union between Presbyterians and Episco- 
palians in Scotland.—Eugene Schuyler’s lectures on our Consular and Dip- 
lomatic Service are to be published in book form by the Messrs. Scribner.— 
Lord Rosebery is trying to establish a Society in Scotland for printing the 
manuscript materials for Scottish history, especially social history. 


The J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, have just issued a conven- 
ient and neat “ Popular Family Atlas of the World.” It is well suited for 
either home or office use, and will be sent by mail, on the receipt of thirty 
cents. 

Messrs. Ticknor & Co., Boston, announce for publication, March 13th, 
“The Life of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow,” edited by Rev. Samuel Long- 
fellow; ‘“ Artistic Homes,” by Albert W. Fuller; and “Light on the Hid- 
den Way,” by James Freeman Clarke, D. D.——New bindings do not make 
new editions, nor are they claimed as such by reputable publishers. Messrs. 
Ticknor & Co. are careful to make the distinction, and their announcement 
of ‘new bindings” of Maturin M. Ballou’s “ Edge Tools of Speech,” and 
Edward S. Morse’s “ Japanese Homes,” loses nothing of its value because of 
its fairness. In a world of humbugging there are people yet who appreciate 
such things. 

Mr. Monachesi, publisher of The American Bookseller, is in England get- 
ting up facts with regard to the International Copyright question.——Wil- 
liam Morris has had in hand for some time a poem called “ The Pilgrims of 
Hope,” which deals with the socialist propaganda in which he is taking a 
share.-——The Indian Review,a monthly summary of literature and current 
events, much appreciated by English residents in India, has come to an end 
with the conclusion of its fifth volume. 


Mme. Adam is preparing for a visit to America for the purpose of writ- 
ing up our institutions in the Nouvelle Revue after the manner of her “ Ber- 
lin Society.” The forthcoming catalogue of the Harris collection of Amer- 
ican poetry, the collection given to Brown University by Senator Anthony, 
is intended to be in some sort a memorial of the Senator. A biographical 
sketch of him will be included in the introduction.——Eric Robertson has 
been engaged for some time on an anthology of poems on children from Eng- 
glish and American writers of three centuries. ‘‘ The Children of the Po- 
ets”’ is the title chosen for it. 

The N. Y. World lately printed Walt Whitman’s “ Captain, My Captain ” 
as a ‘fnew poem.’’——William Winter’s sketches of travel in England are 
about to be reprinted by David Douglass, the Edinburgh publisher, with the 
title, “Shakespeare’s England.” 

Sir Percy and Lady Shelley have intrusted to Prof. Dowden all their 
papers relating to the poet, for use in his “ Life of Shelley,” which it is ex- 
pected will be published this year. The papers include diaries of both Shel- 
ly and Mary Godwin.—A complete set of Disraeli’s novels has just been 
published in England at a shilling a volume, bound! With all the boasted 
cheapness of American books, we have hardly equaled that. 


Dr. Von Stephan, Secretary of State and Chief of the German Post Of- 
fice, has presented to the Imperial German Diet a very interesting report, 
from which it is learned that no fewer than 34,000 newspapers are published 
throughout the world, whose total issues during the year amount to 592 
millions. Of these papers 19,000 appear in Europe, 12,000 in North America, 
775 in Asia, and 609 in South America. 16,500 are in the English language, 
7,800 in German, 3,850 in French, and about 1,000 in Spanish. 

The covers of Isaac Henderson’s forthcoming novel, ‘The Prelate,” 
(Ticknor & Co.), will be embellished with original and striking designs by 
Elihu Vedder, who is an intimate friend of Henderson. 

Edward Eggleston, it is reported, has written a novel of western life, 
abont the length of his ‘‘ Hoosier School master.”——Mr. Swinburne’s study 
of Victor Hugo willbe translated into French by M. Leon Bouchet.——Mr. 
Edmund Noble, author of “The Russian Revolt,’’ has almost ready for the 
press a work entitled “Speech and its Enviromment.”——At the last mo- 
ment M. de Cassagnac changed the title of hisnew journal from La Solution 
to L’Autorité. The first number appeared, at Paris, on the 25th ult.—— 
Mr. J. H. Shorthouse has laidaside the book upon which he was engaged and 
has decided to let his literary reputation rest upon “ John Inglesant.” He 
was unable to devote to the new work the time and study it demanded. 

Mrs. Craik, author of “ John Halifax,” it is stated, is writing a play for 
Miss Mary Anderson.—The death is announced of the Austrian novelist, 
A. Schirmer.—The J. B. Lippincott Co. have in preparation a romance by 
Virginia Dabney, written with the aim of preserving some of the more pic- 
turesque features of the old South.‘ Mrs. Peixada,” the new novel by 
“ Sidney Luska,’”’ is announced for early publication by Messrs. Cassell & 
Co. It is believed to bean advance upon ‘“ As it was written.’”’-——Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. are going to issue a series of manuals on the religious dif- 
ficulties of the day, under the general title “ Helps to Belief.” Mr. Teign- 
mouth Shore is to be the editor of the series. 

“George Washington, the Expander of England,” is the title of a lec- 
ture delivered by Prof. Freeman at Oxford on Washington’s Birthday. 
The title of Turgeneff’s last novel is “ Tulagajew.” It was dictated on his 
death bed to Pauline Viardot Garcia. It will first appear in the Gegenwart. 
—Dr. C. C. Abbott, author of “Upland and Meadow,”’ is at work on a new 
book to be called “ Afloat,” to be devoted to Crosswicks Creek, a stream that 
skirts the Bonaparte Park and empties into the Delaware, after leaving the 
village bearing its name. 

A new biography of Heine has just appeared in Germany. The author 
is the well-known historian, Robert Proelss,of Dresden. The work is called 
‘‘Heinrich Heine: his Life and his Writings, according to the Newest 
Sources.” There are illutrations, including a hitherto unpublished portrait 
of Mathilde Heine. Particular attention is paid in this biography to the 
childhood of Heine, the individuality of his parents, and to the poet’s last 
love. The work appears simultaneously with the issue of cheap popular edi - 
tions of Heine’s writings, occasioned by the expiration of the copyright to 
his works in Germany. 
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PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


HE March number of the Southern Bivouac contains, among other things, 
“The Kentucky Resolutions of 1798 and 1799,” with a fac-simile of 
the original resolutions, and a letter of Thomas Jefferson, by R. T. Durrett; 
and an interesting account of the “ Defense of Fort Wagner,” by Paul Hamil- 
ton Hayne. 
The Unitarian Review for March contains articles on ‘The Debt of Re- 
ligion to Science,” by Rev. M. J. Savage; ‘“‘The Pulpit and Social Reform,” 
by Carroll D. Wright ; “ The Reaction against Individualism,” by Rev. Nich- 


olas P. Gilman; “Present Aspect of Religion and Theology in Germany,” | 


by Rev. James T. Bixby; and “ The Jumping Procession at Echtenacht, in 
the Month of May, 1885,” by R. Schramm. 

Modern Language Notes, for March, contains, besides reviews, etc., 
“ Available French Texts,” by F. Bécher; and “ The Philosophy of Dialects,” 
by W. H. Carpenter. 

Much attention has been attracted by the series of fine historical draw- 
ing by Howard Pyle, which are appearing in Wide Awake in company with 
E. S. Brooks’s historical stories. 

Sphinx is the title of a new monthly published at Leipzig, and devoted 
to the historical and experimental establishment of the supernatural on 
a psychological basis. It is written in German and printed in the Gothic 
character. Among its contributors are Mr. A. R. Wallace, Prof. Barrett, of 
Dublin, and Dr. Coues, of Washington. 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Hosses. By Geo. Croom Robertson, (Philosophical Classics for English 
Readers, edited by Wm. Knight, LL.D.) Pp. 240. $1.25. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 


NARRATIVE AND CRITICAL HistoRY oF AMERICA. Edited by Justin Win- 
sor, Librarian of Harvard University. Vol. II. SPANISH EXPLORATIONS 
AND SETTLEMENTS IN AMERICA, FROM THE FIFTEENTH TO THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. Pp. 640. Index and many Illustrations. For sale 
by subscription only. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Tue Economic Fact-BooK AND FREE-TRADER’SGUIDE. First edition. Edi- 
ted by R. R. Bowker, Honorary Secretary American Free Trade League. 
Pp. 151. $0.25. New York Free Trade Club. 1835. 


DRIFT. 


—Matthew Arnold, who for many years has been Inspector of Schools 
for the English Government, is at present traveling on the Continent, mak- 
ing researches on educational matters for his Government. He writes to a 
Boston friend that he will make a last visit to America, not, however, ona 
lecturing tour, though possibly he may be induced to lecture only in Boston, 
New York and Philadelphia. He intends to arrive in May, spending the 
Summer here in a social way, returning in August. 





—General W. T. Sherman, in reply to a request for a contribution for 
the support of an aged and destitute female school teacher in St. Louis, 
pleaded heavy demands on his purse, and mentioned that his wife, who is 
a Catholic, would no sooner consent to have her children enter a public 
school than a common tavern. 

—General H. M. Naglee, who served in the war with Mexico and in that 
against the Rebellion, died on the 5th inst., in San Francisco, aged 73. He 
was interested in vine culture in the Santa Clara valley. 

—Mr. Bancroft, the historian, has with him at Washington this winter 
a granddaughter, a beautiful girl of 20, who was born in Germany, and has 
lived in that country all her life. She has never been in the United States 
until now, and can speak but a few words of English. Mr. Bancroft, instead 
of employing a teacher for her, gets up at 7 in the morning, takes a cup of 
coffee, and proceeds to give hera lesson in English himself. 

— There are people so learned,” says the London Cornhill, ‘* that in- 
stead of talking about Alfred the Great, like the rest of us, they must needs 
talk about 7lfred, and then pronounce the word as though the first half of 
it had something to do with the eels, whereas the true Anglo-Saxon sound 
thus clumsily expressed is simply and solely the common Alfred.” 


—Mr. Lowell writes to the Rev. G. W. Cooke as follows concerning his 
contributions to the Dial, the famous and now exceedingly scarce organ of 
the Transcendentalists: ‘I would gladly help you if I could, but have no 
memoranda which would help me. I think you have noted all my contribu- 
tions to the Dial. After forty-five years one has forgotten much—and wishes 
he had never had so much to forget! Till you reminded me of it, I had for- 
gotten that I had written for the Dial at all. The teeth of memory loosen 
and drop out like those of the jaws.” 


—Senator Frye, says the Washington correspondent of the Boston Jour- 
nal, has received a letter from “a thorough-paced Democrat,” who is Consul 
in one of the European nations, in which are given statistics showing that 
labor is paid from sixty to seventy-five per cent. less than in this country 
in some manufacturing establishments, the products of which are wholly 
exported to the United States. This Consul avers that any one who will 
personally study the field he has studied will demand for this county “a 
higher instead of a lower tariff.” The argument is that it would be a gross 
injustice to the operatives of the United States if through free trade they 
were compelled to work as do those in the countries named, and intimated 
“for not nearly half as much as we pay in the States.” This is the tes- 
timony and the exhortation of one who has himself examined the subject, 
and is determined, as against his party affiliations, to “sound the alarm ” 
when he comes home. 


—Soldiers who served their country faithfully, says the Chicago Herald, 
and with no expectation of reward, will do themselves honor if they will, on 








all fit occasions, denounce and repudiate the contemptible demagogy by 
which cheap politicians now seek to cover their wastefulness and jobbery. 
It is eminently proper that the nation should care for the disabled soldier 
and for the families left dependent, but when it is remembered that the 
youngest war orphan is now of age, and that death has been busy during 
these 21 years, it is outrageous oppression to saddle the taxpayers of the 
country with a bigger pension roll to-day than was necessary to meet every 
requirement 10 years after the war, when the need of government assistance 
was mosturgent. Soldiers who do not believe in this expensive, reckless, 
and, in many respects, discreditable policy, cari do a great deal toward stop- 
ping it by entering their protests against it. 

—The general principles of a lock found among theruins of the great 


| temple of Karnak, and which was in use more than forty centuries ago, 


have served asthe foundation for most of the inventions of recent times. 
The locksmiths of China, we are told, had, centuries before the birth of 
Christ, perfected a lock out of which a sharp bamboo thorn would dart 
and strike the hand of any one wrongfully tampering with it. The end 
of this bamboo thorn was steeped in a poisonous decoction, and, should the 
luckless thief escape death, he would be maimed for life. But this story is 
hardly entitled to full belief, for the reason, as the Chinese themselves 
claim that gunpowder was manufactured by them at that time, a Celestial 
safe-blower could easily render the thorn lock harmless by the aid of a 
few grains of powder, 


—The Norwegians in Minnesota have introduced their peculiar snow- 
shoes there. The shoes are made of strips-of hard wood, about ten feet long 
and six inches wide, slightly turned up in front. They are fastened to the 
foot at about the middle of the shoe. The wearer slides over the snow, not 
trying to lift the shoes, and carries a pole with which to keep his balance. 
Since the big snows of this Winter these shoes have been almost the only 
means of locomotion in Dodge County. It is not unusual to see something 
like half a cord of shoes piled in front of a store, within which the wearers 
are shopping. 

—L’ Illustration gives the following statistics relating to poultry in France; 
it appears from these that the poultry yards in that country represent a 
very large capital. The number of fow!s is estimated at 45,000,000, which, 
valued at 2} franes each on the average, would amount to 112,500,000 of 
francs. The number of laying hens is taken at 34,000,000, and taking the 
number of eggs laid by each at an average of 90 yearly, the total production 
of eggs in France would not fall short of 3,000,000,000, which, at an average 
of 5 centimes each, would amount to 150,000,000, frances. Of this number it is 
calculated that 100,000,000 of eggs are hatched, of which 10,000,000 die as 
young chickens, 10,000,000 serve for reproduction, while 80,000,000 of chickens 
serve for food, which, valued at 1} frances each, would represent 120,000,000 
francs. To these figures must be added an extra value of 6,000,000 for ca- 
pons. Altogether, the value of poultry and eggs produced in France may 
be taken at 3,000,000,000 frances, or $60,000,000. 

—The American Missionary Association reports that the total receipts 
during the past four months are $30,845.39 as against $75,684.88. This shows 
a total increase of $5,159.51, of which $3,503.67 were in donations, and $1,- 
655.84 in legacies. It is a matter of congratulation that the receipts have 
shown a steady increase since the beginning of the present fiscal year. 
Friends are reminded that the increase is not sufficient to meet the extra 
demands upon the treasury growing out of the $29,000 debt that is to be 
overcome, and the increased demands of the work in hand. The months 
that lie between this and the summer are the months in which the large 
advance called for must be made. 


—From a common centre, located between the Indus and the Nile, the 
art of tile-making, and the application of tiles to decorative purposes, was 
carried to the far east by Buddhism, and to the far west by Mohammedism, 
and in those days the tiles were glazed as now. The form of tile first man- 
ufactured by the Moors was that known as azulejos. They were made by 
rolling a ball of clay into a sheet about half an inch in thickness, which was 
cut into one or more geometric forms that would combine to form a design. 
The face was then covered with colored silicious glaze, the edges beveled 
back from the front to form a key for the mortar when the tile was fixed to 
the wall, and the work was ready for the fire, to which it was subjected but 
once, the color and the bisque being developed together. These tiles were 
very small, and were mostly used for dadoes. They are still made in Spain, 
but the Spanish potter has lost his cunning, and the tiles are erude and 
inartistic in color. The Moors made still another kind of tile, which was 
made for floors as well as walls. It was made from wet clay, about three- 
quarters of an inch thick, cut into squares of oblong pieces of various sizes. 
On the surface a pattern was indented and the tile fired for the bisque, 
which was then glazed with a white glaze made of lead, tin, sand, and 
finely powered salt. After the second firing the indentations were filled 
with pure lustre colors, and fired for the third and last time.—Jndustrial 
World. 

—The London Daily Telegraph states that an effort is at last being made 
to disinter the Sphinx. The work of exhumation is intrusted to Brugsch 
Bey, brother of the distinguished archeologist, who will carry out a plan 
formed by Sighor Maspero. About 20,000 cubic metres of sand must be 
cleared away. To expedite this task a little tramway has been constructed, 
and 150 laborers are engaged for the more mechanical portion of the toil. 
About Easter the work is expected to be completed. Then, when the rock 
out of which the statue has been hewn is laid bare, a broad circular walk 
will be constructed around it, and a high wall built to guard against future 
encroachments of desert sands. 


—A correspondent of the New York Herald says that it is very probable 
that M. Rousseau, who was sent by the French government to inspect the 
Panama canal, will report that the present enterprise is inevitably to be 
changed from a sea-level canal to a canal with locks, if itis ever to be fin- 
ished by the present company, thereby not merely falsifying M. de Lesseps’s 
assurance a hundred times reiterated, but also the very basis of the prefer- 
ence given to the Panama route over that of Nicaragua. Regular subscrip- 
tions to the funds are exhausted, and it is proposed to raise a hundred or 
more million dollars by a national lottery. 
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TRUST COMPANIES. 
The Provident 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


LIFE 


OFFICE, No. 409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Incorporated 34 month, 22d, 1865. Charter perpetual. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Assets, $15,621,530.63. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RE- 
CEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT returnable on demand, 
for which interest is allowed, and is empowered by law 
toactas EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 
AGENT, &c., for the faithful perfonnance of which its 
capital and surplus fund furnish ample security. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE 
KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of the 
Company. 

The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully 
collected and duly remitted. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President. 

ASA S. WING, Vice-President and Actuary. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Dep't. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS: 

Sam’! R. Shipley, Phila. Israel Morris, Phila. 
T. Wistar Brown, Phila. Chas. Hartshorne, Phila. 
Richard Cadbury, Phila. Wm. Gummere, Phila. 
Henry Haines, Phila. Frederic Collins, Phila. 
Joshua H. Morris, Phila. Philip C. Garrett, Phila. 
Richard Wood, Phila. Murray Shipley, Cincinnati. 
William Hacker, Phila. J. M. Albertson, Norristown. 

Asa 8. Wing, Philadelphia. 
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The American Fire 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
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“* This sterling magazine is one of the most valuable in 
the English language.’’—CHICAGO CHRONICLE. 

“Tt has become—and it has well earned the right—an 
educating power in the schools, colleges, libraries, a 
households of America, as well as in foreign lands.” — 
DETROIT COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER. 


The Magazine of Ameri 
can History, 


In its current (February) number, discusses many 
topics of fresh and living interest. Not least amon 
these will be found the elegantly illustrated an 
timely article of 

FREDERIC G. MATHER on ‘ The City of Albany: 
Two Hundred Years of Progress.’’ In July of the pres- 
ent year the bi-centennial of the picturesque old State 
capital will be celebrated, thus it is none too early to 
familiarize ourselves with its varied and significant 
history. ry nS has always occupied an important 

ition, not only in relation to the development of 
New York but of the whole country, as will be learned 
from Mr. Mather’s instructive presentation of the sub- 
ject. 

GENERAL JOHN WATTS DE PEYSTER contributes a 
brilliant paper on ‘‘ Anthony Wayne”’ to the series of 
Promi Men of the Revolutionary Period. He draws 
suggestive and pertinent comparisons between the 
men and the battles of the Revolution and our late 
Civil War, and illustrates in clear, forcible diction, 
how the armies in these two great American conflicts 
followed the same or similar lines of movement. This 
chapter is one of surpassing interest to all military 
men as well as to historical scholars. 

Dr. PROSPER BENDER treats of the Disintegration 
of Canada,”’ touching upon the political difficulties of 
our neighbors with a master pen, and giving expres- 
sion to the idea, which is gaining strength and conse- 
quence, of wholesale political change in the Dominion 
—in other words, annexation to the United States. 
This admirably written and important paper will 
command the thoughtful and serious attention of 
every intelligent American reader. 

Mr. A. W. CLASON adds another article to his 
scholarly analysis of the Constitution, entitled ‘‘ The 
Charleston Convention of 1788,’’ and it is one of the 
most readable and valuable in his whole series of 
studies on the history of the great document, so far as 
published. 

J. McDONALD OXLEY, LLB., B.A., of Ottawa, 
writes charmingly of the ‘ Historic Aspects of Sable 
Tsland,”’ a theme of unique and thrilling interest, and 
one which has never before been so agreeably handled. 
The shape and situation of this famous Island, and 
whatever concerns its remote and romantic history, 
is here painted in imperishable colors. 

Mr. A. A. HAYEs contributes a stirring chapter to 
the CiviL WAR STUDIEs, entitled ‘‘ The New-Merican 
Campaign of 1862,” which abounds in fresh and curious 
historic material, showing how the Confederate lead- 
ers sought the capture of California not far from the 
time that Forts Henry and Donelson fell. 

MAJ. WILLIAM HowWARD MILLS, U.S.A., gives a spir- 
ited account of the reorganization of ‘‘ The Army of the 
Potumac under Hooker.”” Major Mills has taken much 
yains to verify all his statements, and his work will 
of permanent value. President Lincoln’s letter, 
which he gives in full in this article, is a priceless 
treasure. 

GENERAL WM. FARRAR (‘‘ BALDY’’) SMITH writes a 
noteworthy letter to the Editor, under the title of 
‘* Burnside Relieved,” furnishing some highly interest- 
ing data in connection with Major Mills’ article in the 
y number, and the correspondence between 
himself and General Burnside in relation to certain 
events under critical discussion. 

This periodical goes into the schvols, colleges, 
libraries and households of our country, and has be- 
come an educating power. 

Its readers have multiplied until it now has the 
largest circulation of any magazine of its character 
in the world. 

The quality of its subscribtion list is exceptional— 
an array of well-known names representing the wealth 
scholarship, taste, and refinement of the United States 
with notable additions from Canada, England, France 
Australia and South America. 


The Civil War Studies, 


Presented to the readers of the MAGAZINE OF 
AMERICAN HISTORY, beginning with the July issue 
1885, are universally pronounced the most valuable 
and satisfactory of any now in process of publication. 
Fresh and hitherto unpublished material is continu- 
ally throwing floods of light upon many movements 
and events hitherto unexplained. This periodical 
holds the key to a mass of comparatively buried ma- 
terial, bearing upon the truth of modern history. 

This magazine gives both sides of the story, Feder- 
al and Confederate. Its writers are distinguished par- 
ticipants in each of the opposing armies. 


*,* Sold by newsdealers everywhere. Terms $ a year 
in advance, or 50 cents a number. 


PUBLISHED AT 30 LAFAYETTE PLACE, 
New York City. 
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THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia. 


825-881 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Charter Perpetual. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,200,000. 

SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every oer 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW- 
ELRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

‘ _ Doors guarded by the Yale and Hall Time 
Locks. 

The Company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpor- 
ations and bankers; also, desirable safes in upper 
vaults for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for safe-renters. 

— OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 
INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate charge. 
The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, 
corporations and individuals. 

LL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, the Company has a special 
trust = of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for its 
trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
charge. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Trust Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 

R. L. WRIGHT, JR., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 
STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, WILLIAM H. MERRICK, 
EDWARD W. CLARK, JOHN B. Gest, 
GEORGE F. TYLER, EDWARD T. STEEL, 
HENRY C. GIBSON, THOMAS DRAKE, 
THOMAS MCKEAN, C. A. GRISCOM, 
JoHN C. BULLITT. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee, 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY, 


In its New Fire-Proof Building, 


Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITSOF MONEY, 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 
ney, ete. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, ete., 
etc. 

RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 


THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
JOHN 8. BROWN, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 


W. Rotch Wister, 


Thomas Cochran, 
Alfred Fitler, 


Edward C. Knight, 

J. Barlow Moorhead, Charles 8. Hinchman, 

Thomas MacKellar, J. Dick Sergeat, 

John J. Stadiger, Aaron 

Clayton French, Charles A. Sparks, 
Joseph Moore, Jr. 








